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A new day is now dawning for schools - the day of the Story Hour Readers. 
Never before has the outlook for both pupils and teachers been so bright and promising. Learn- 
ing to read is no longer drudgery. With the coming of these readers a marked improvement has 
taken place, not only in reading but in other studies. A well-known County Superintendent 
wrote: “I have carefully followed some of our teachers who are using the Story Hour Readers 
in the Primary grade. The method is equally well adapted to Rural and Graded Schools. The 
method is extremely interesting and the pupils are constantly bubbling over with joy in their 
work. The teachers are very emphatic in their praises of it. The use of this method in several of 


our Rural Schools has developed as good ‘primary reading as I have ever heard in my school life, 
and very few examples to equal it.” 


No wonder the principal of a big school said he had found the Story Hour Readers 
A SURE CURE FOR TRUANCY, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


PEACE RUMORS 


Whether or not there is any 
truth in the recent widely-circu- 
lated rumors that Germany has 
made peace overtures to Russia, 
on the basis of an exchange of 
Poland for Galicia, it is reasonably 
certain that Russia would reject 
éuch overtures, if they were made. 
She has been hard hit, but she has 
not lost either her courage or her 
confidence. She is bound, more- 
over, by the agreement with her 
allies, not to make a_ separate 
peace. There is no such hatred on 
the part of Germany toward Rus- 
sia as there is toward England, 
and German diplomacy might well 
think that to detach Russia from 
her allies might be an easy way to 
end the war triumphantly; but any 
such plan fails to take account of 
Russian endurance and resiliency. 
Through the hardships and_sacri- 
fices of war, a new national spirit 
has developed in Russia, and the 
old Russia,—the Rassia of absolute 
despotism—has passed. 


A TEMPORARY PROTEC- 
TORATE 


The policy which the United 
States has been compelled to fol- 
low in Hayti may be described as 
a temporary protectorate. It has 
been found necessary to take 
over the control of the entire ad- 
ministration of MHaytian affairs, 
and Rear Admiral William B. Ca- 
perton, of the United States navy 
is in complete charge of the re- 
public. This condition of affairs 
would be intolerable if it were to 
continue for any length of time, 
but nothing short of this would 
have served the purpose of restor- 
ing order and preparing the way 
for new elections. The various 
fighting factions appear to have 
been overawed by the American in- 
tervention, and their leaders have 
ordered them to disband and dis- 
arm. If, as is thought probable, it 
becomes necessary for the United 
States to retain control of the cus- 
toms for the protection of foreign 
creditors, it is to be hoped that we 
shall not make such a mess of it 
as we have done in San Domingo. 


THE MEXICAN CRISIS 
Although General Carranza last 
week offered to authorize his 
Washington agents to meet any 
of the other factions in a peace 


conference, his act immediately 
after in expelling from Mexico 
Senor Ortega, the Guatemalan 


Minister, and in making conditions 
so uncomfortable and menacing to 
Senor Cardozo, the Brazilian Min- 
ister, as to compel his departure, 
brought about a new and acute 
crisis. These occurrences made it 
plain that Carranza bitterly resents 
the proposed Pan-American joint 
action, and that any program 
which it might agree upon would 
be resisted. Another contributing 
cause to Carranza’s rage was the 
suggested elevation of Vasquez Ta- 
gle, a former member of the Ma- 
dero Cabinet. to the office of Pro- 
visional President. Carranza in- 
Sisted that such a proceeding 
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would automatically restore the 
constitution against which he and 
his followers have been fighting, 
and would be a short cut route to 
complete victory for their enemies. 


ANTI-FOREIGN DEMON- 
STRATION 


These proceedings were followed 
by such violent anti-foreign dem- 
onstration at Vera Cruz _ that 
Commander McNamee, the senior 
American naval officer there, 
telegraphed to Washington urging 
the immediate need of reenforce- 
ments. The cruiser Sacramento, 
and the gunboats Machias and 
Wheeling were the only American 
ships there, and they were obvi- 
ously inadequate to protect the 
lives and property of Americans 
and other foreigners against the 
attacks which street orators, ap- 
parently with the connivance of 
Carranzista officials, were urging 
the populace to make. Accord- 
ingly, the battleships Louisiana 
and New Hampshire hur- 
riedly despatched from *Newport, 
to be in readiness for whatever 
emergency might arise. 


MORE ZEPPELIN RAIDS 


The Zeppelin raids upon the sea- 
side resorts and undefended towns 
on the east coast of England have 
been resumed. In the latest of 
them one man, nine women and 
four children were killed, and five 
men, seven women and two chil- 
dren were wounded. This killing 
and wounding of civilian noncom- 
batants and women and children is 
not war, it is simple murder, in di- 
rect violation of the principles of 
humanity and of international law. 
No military end is gained by it, ex- 
cept the carrying out of the 
general policy of “frightfulness.” 
It lacks even the justification of 
submarine warfare, for that, even 
when directed against peaceful 
travelers in the North Sea, has at 
least the pretext of weakening the 
actual or possible forces of the 
enemy. The ruthless slaughter of 
women and children belongs in 
another category. 


THE BALKAN BARGAINING 
CONTINUED 


The bargaining with the Balkan 
states.continues. Bulgaria denies 
that the protocol with Turkey 
recently negotiated, by which ail 
Turkish territory west of the Ma- 
ritza river is to be transferred to 
Bulgaria, affects at all her attitude 
in the European war. The diplo- 
matic representatives of Great 
Britain, Russia, France and Italy 
have made a joint communication to 
the Bulgarian government, and also 
to the Greek government with 
relation to a common understand- 
ing among the Balkan states on 
the side of the Allies. Bulgaria, it 
is reported, names a portion of 
Greek Macedonia as a part of her 
price for entering the war, but the 
Greek Premier has publicly stated 
that Greece will not cede an inch of 
territory to Bulgaria. The present 
Premier, however, is a “left-over” 
and the Greek attitude may change 
when M. Venezolos, with a major- 
ity of the new Parliament behind 
him, comes into office. 


THE MUNITIONS QUESTION 


The United States Government 
has sent to Vienna a reply to the 
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recent Austro-Hungarian note 
which contended that the large ex- 
ports of war munitions to the 
enemies of the Germanic allies are 
not in consonance with the 
definition of neutrality. The reply 
could not have taken long to pre- 
pare, for it is merely a firm but 
courteous restatement of the Am- 
erican position that the export of 
such munitions to belligerents is an 
unquestioned right under inter- 
national law, abundantly sustained. 
by Austrian and German prece- 
dents; and that to prevent such 
shipments to one country because 
another country was not in a 
position to receive them would in 
itself be a violation of neutrality. 
The American attitude on this 
qtiestion has been so often defined 
that the Austrian note would 
hardly have been written except 
under pressure from Berlin. 


THE WAR AND IMMIGRATION 


As was to have been. expected, 
the European war has imposed an 
abrupt check upon immigration to 
the United States. During the fis- 
cal year 1913-14 the excess of im- 
migration over emigration was 
584,575. But for the fiscal year just 
closed, the excess of immigration 
was barely 50,000. Here is a net 
falling-off of more than half a mil- 
lion, directly due to the war. If the 
war should last another year, there 
would probably be a like net loss 
from normal conditions, and we 
shall have in that case about 
one million fewer workers than if 
there had been no war. This can 
hardly fail to affect general labor 
conditions. The greatest decline 
was in Italian immigration, which 
dropped from 284,000 to 46,000. It 
seems probable that, although the 
Italian entry into the war was so 
long delayed, it was so generally 
anticipated that many thousands of 
Italians who otherwise would. have 
migrated remained to take a hand 
in it. 


MAGAZINE : 


In the August “St Nicholas.” 
—Billy Evans continues his me- 
morable baseball series with an 
article on “Pitchers and Pitching.” 
Getting control, studying the bats- 
man, sizing up the situation, are a 
few of the vital points discussed, and 
Christy Mathewson, Ed Walsh, and 
Eddie Plank, a star trio of twirlers, 
express their views. Montague Pal- 
mer follows up his paper on aero- 
planes in the July number with a 
short supplementary article telling 
how a simple toy aeroplane may be 
constructed. A little ingenuity and 
a small investment will produce this 
toy, and a great deal of pleasure can 
be had with it—An article of special 
interest is Robert G. Skerrett’s 
“How Air Fights Water—and Fire,” 
describing a remarkable new method 
of building unsinkable ships with the 
aid of compressed air—The August 
instalment of Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s. “The Lost Prince” tells the 
result of the boys’ visit to Vienna 
and the wonderful things that hap- 
pened to them there—“Nature and 
Science for Young Folks” is un- 
usually interesting in the August 
number, containing an illustrated 
article on “The Animals at Play” by 
Dallas Lore Sharp. 
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CONNECTING LINK 


between the teacher wanting 


a position and a position need- 


ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We place hundreds of teachers 


every year. 


Send for our form and manual. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 


KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normai Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers. 

This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—If you act on our suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
proportion to students than any similar school we 
know of; and with an ambition to do the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 


feel justitielin stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


‘‘Educationally the strongest Business School in 
New England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


Walter Leroy Smith, Principai 
Founded 1904 


Malden, Mass. 
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in Typewriting. 


Students of Greater New York Schools 
Establish World’s Records for Accuracy 
on the REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


N Saturday, May 8th, 129 students of various schools of Greater New 
York competed for the New York Metropolitan School Championship 


Although more than half of those competing used 
other machines, the 25 students making the best accu- 
racy records all operated the Remington Typewriter. 


Of these 25 leaders, 4 made no errors, 8 made only one error, 7 only two errors, 3 made three 
errors, 2 made four errors, and 1 made six errors in ACQUARTER OF AN HOUR of contin- 
uous writing. The best accuracy record made by a non-Remington operator contained Seven errors. 

These performances by beginners on the typewriter are the finest collective accuracy records ever 
made in public competition. They are a noteworthy triumph for the idea of “ACCURACY FIRST” 
in typewriting, an idea which the Remington Typewriter Company is developing in the instruction 
of all operators of the writing machine. 


That accuracy is the first requirement in typewriting is now universally recognized—the employer 
demands it before everything else. 

The records made show what results are possible in typewriter instruction when accuracy is insisted 
upon from the very outset. They also prove that the Remington T ypewriter in the hands of a competent 


instructor, through its simple, easy operation, is the machine which facilitates the highest accuracy of the 
typist. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


Incorporated 


New York and Everywhere 
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Why Is W HAT kinds of schools are re- 
y EDUCATION quired to meet the needs of 
THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES FOR our youth who must go to work at 
‘ ———— an early age? This is the question 
Distinctive ? INDUSTRIAL discussed in, FOR 
>a new 
BECAUSE WORKERS volume in the School Efficiency 
It is sound pedagogically. Series edited by Professor Paul H. 
itis of tho best tongs | 
It contains the finest collection of song poetry. By HERMAN 


It has no “‘ padding "—every song is purposeful. 
It Has Notable Authorship: 

HORATIO PARKER, Dean, Department of Music, Yale 
University 

OSBOURNE McCONATBHRY, Director. Department of 
School Music, Noi thwestern University 


EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE, Director of Music, Public 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


W. OTTO MIESSNER, Director of Department of Music, 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BOOK ONE, for second and third grades,.......... ..... 20c. 
BOOK TWO, for fourth and fifth grades .. ............. 35c. 
BOOK THREE, for sixth and seventh grades............ 40c. 
TEACHER’S MANUAL, with Accompaniments for 

Book One and additional Rote Songs............. $1.00 
BOOK FOUR, for eighth grades.................... (In press) 
BOOK OF ACCOMPANIMENTS for Books Two 


PRIMARY SONG BOOK FOR SIGHT READING (In press) 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas 


Boston 
San Francisco 


SCHNEIDER, Sc. D. 


Dean of the College 
of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati 


Bound in cloth 
x + 98 pages 


Postpaid, $ .90 


York City as made in connection 
with the New York Survey. It 
considers the general question of 
vocational education as well as 
the local New York problem. 

The conditions of modern indus- 
try, how best to prepare children 
for earning their living under 
these conditions, the difference 
between energizing and enerva- 
ting occupations, how to counter- 
act the tendency to drift into the 


_ enervating occupations, what co- 


WORLD 
BOOK 
COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 
New York 


operation and continuation 


_ schools are and how to institute 
_them—these are some of the 


topics considered. 
What Dr. Schneider has to say on 
these questions and the recom- 
mendations he makes will be 
found of great interest and value 
to all school men. 


READINGS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By MEYER BLOOMFIELD, Director of the Boston Vocation Bureau 
8 vo, cloth, xv - 723 pages, $2.25 


Into this timely volume are gathered together the most significant magazine articles, addresses, and 
other published and unpublished contributions to the literature of the subject of vocational guidance. 
The book is a library of the subject, offering first hand acquaintance with a topic of the utmost conse- 


quence to parents and educators. 


Part I comprises more than a dozen articles on the viewpoint of vocational guidance, by some of 


America’s most distinguished college presidents and teachers, 
Part III gives examples of vocational information. 


the foundations of vocational guidance. 


gives some of the practical aspects of vocational guidance. 


The great need for a compilation of this kind has long been felt. 


Part II contains a long list of articles on 


Part IV 


All who have to do with directing 


and assisting young persons in the choice of acareer will find this a most helpful, inspiriting, and in- 


formative volume. 


VOCATIONAL AND MORAL GUIDANCE 


By JESSE BUTTRICK DAVIS, 
Principal of the Central High School and Director of Vocational Guidance in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


12mo, cloth, 297 pages, $1.25 


This book outlines actual methods of procedure for the guidance of teachers and principals in vo- 


cational direction. 


suggestions for charts, outlines, and card systems that have proved 


tains reading lists for counsellors and for the young people themselves. 


GINN AND COMPANY: 


A large part of the book is devoted to suggestions of persons actively in the work— 
valuable. 


Publishers 


The volume also con- 
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THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


AUGUST 1 19, 1915, 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


HOMER H. SEERLEY 


Cedar Falls, lowa 


The Point of View.—What will be said by most 
educators on the preparation of high school 
teachers depends very largely upon their indi- 
vidual point of view. This has been notably 
manifested during the past decade while there 
has been an attempt to define the standards and 
determine the cualifications of high school teach- 
ers. The liberal arts college being universally 
distributed in the United States has assumed that 
any other kind of preparation than it affords is 
unthinkable and undesirable, assuming that it 
alone gives the special sort of scholarship that 
is essential for a high school teacher. Hence, 
most schools of education organized by univer- 
sities are uniformly federated if not consolidated 
with the liberal arts colleges of these institutions. 
This assumption has been fortified by the organ- 
ization of several associations of colleges and 
secondary schcols which have as their function 
the enforcing of this system. It is commonly 
asserted by them that students of secondary 
schools must be taught by the graduates of 
these united cclleges if graduates are to be ac- 
cepted later as fully accredited for college en- 
trance. Whatever variation from this doctrine 
has been permitted has come from this agree- 
ment not being legal or enforceable, since state 
universities have been liberal in the recognizing 
of high school graduates in their own states 
when the teaching force in the high school does 
not absoluteiy comply with this special single 
standard. For this reason graduates of tech- 
nical institutions, of special schools of many 
kinds, of state teachers colleges and even of 
state normal schools are employed by school 
boards without full regard for this co-operative 
system of accrediting and accepting high schools. 
As a consequence the college definition of 
standards as to high school teacher preparation 
are not yet in the laws of the states and the 
questions involved are still open for discussion. 

Who is a High School Teacher—It seems rea- 
sonable to recognize that the definition of what 
characteristics a high school teacher should 
possess ought to depend entirely upon the type 
of a high school under consideration. Since 
there are many more village, rural and small 
town high schools than there are municipal high 
schools the problem is not a single or simple one. 
The municipal high school can be a law unto it- 
self. It can refuse to be limited in any way as to 
function or management because it is justified in 
regarding its principal and its faculty as the equal 
if not the superior of many college presidents and 
college faculties. Such faculties regard their 
work as not subordinate in any sense of the word 
and they properly decline to give any atten- 


tion to the formal demands or the specific re- 
quirements of these voluntary associations seek- 
ing to ‘decide the province of high schools. 
But for the great majority of the high schools 
found in ail the states there is by necessity 


a 
different condition. They pay meagre salaries, 
they maintain few courses of study, they ex- 


perience frequent changes in their teaching corps, 
they occupy a restricted environment and they 
grant a limited service. Even with these minor 
conditions they are becoming, because of num- 
bers, the principal source of student supply for 
institutions of higher learning and are for that 
reason of acknowledged importance to those 
who desire to dictate policies, control standards, 
approve courses of study and decide the prepara- 
tion of the teachers. College educated teachers 
are not certain of success, as experience has 
shown, and hence school boards find it necessary 


to require experience and training as well as 
scholarship. 


The Normal School Product.—If normal schools 
are to be a factor in the preparation of high 
school teachers they must recognize the mini- 
mum standards approved in the states where they 
are located and maintain a course of study and 
training that is superior to such qualifications 
They can hardly claim to be fully capable un- 
less they grant every opportunity that educa- 
tion and traiaing can give. The students who 
come to normal schools do not know their pos- 
sibilities and prospects professionally when they 
first begin their work. They necu to find them- 
selves and many of them will learn that they are 
better adapted to high school teaching than to 
other kinds. They should be allowed to dif- 
ferentiate and to prepare for the right field 
of teaching. The students in such a school are 
of many types and their individualities deserve 
recognition. College graduates are just as vari- 
able and as individualistic; some of them could 
work with distinguished success in primary 
schools, others with equivalent capability in ele- 
mentary schools, others in high schools and 
others in executive positions. The normal school 
has the best atmosphere to give a teacher the 
largest opportrnity and its very organization 
and spirit give it a great chance for a large 
service, if it has the means, the faculty, and 
the standards that the age demands. 


The Public School as an Institution.—The public 
schools are not dissected parts to be treated 
differently, they are an institution as a whole. 
They can not be subdivided into divisions amd 
conducted as if they require a different attitude 
toward life. The unity of the work of a public 
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school is the greatest need of the present period 
of development in educational progress. Teachers 
are not better nor more useful because they oc- 
cupy different places in the system. It requires 
just as much talent, just as thorough prepara- 
tion, just as competent manhood and woman- 
hood to be an elementary teacher as to be a 
high school teacher. In fact, if there are any 
special difficulties and special needs that require 
superior gifts and superior mental development 
in the teacher they are to be provided in the 
earlier years. There needs, therefore, to be 
a higher valuation of the years of childhood. 
They should not be considered inferior to youth. 
Special premium should not be placed upon 
high school teaching in any way whatsoever. 
Inferiority has no proper place anywhere in 
these mighty undertakings and aristocracy has 
no rightful recognition in a democracy. 


The North Central States—For forty years 
there has been some form of accrediting second- 
ary schools in the North Central States. The 
system of admission by certificate has become 
universal and is highly approved as successful 
and reliable. In 1895, the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools was 
organized by the more prominent schools of 
both classes and an annual meeting is held in 
Chieago to consider problems and receive the 
report of the commission on accrediting col- 
legiate and secondary institutions. In 1914 
there are approximately 800 high schools listed 
as accredited and every state has a system o! 
inspection. There are at the same time hundreds 
of small high schools that are not registered 
by this Association because they are not large 
enough to become members or because they do 
not or can not comply with the technical stand- 
ards required. The graduates of these smaller 
high schools are usually accepted by the colleges 
in the states where they are located. Many 
well organized and well conducted colleges are 
not members of the North Central Association 
and hence are not compelled to enforce the 
regulations adopted. This condition grants to 
these small colleges a patronage 
through these graduates that is very acceptable 
and gives them talent in studentship and strength 
of promise that is not second to the fully ac- 
credited graduate. A valuable Report, includ- 
ing many tables of statistics, covering these 800 
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fowa and Lotus D. Coffman of Illinois. This 
report has been published by the National So- 
ciety for the Scientific Study of Education in 
the Thirteenth Year Book and is an enlighten- 
ing contribution on the subject of the high 
schools of this part of the United States. 

It was ascertained that a very large percent- 
age of high school teachers in these most fa- 
vored high schcols were teachers of limited ex- 
perience. Thirteen per cent. had one year, 
twenty per cent. had two years and _ twenty- 
nine per cent. had three years of experience. 
The smaller cities were the practice schools 
for the larger cities as their better teachers 
soon found employment in the larger districts. 
It is easy to infer that the non-accredited high 
schpols in these states were below this standard 
of experience as they pay smaller salaries and 
have less favored conditions for permanent 
workers. 

The North Central Association has always 
required that the high school teachers in the 
accredited class should be college graduates or 
the equivalent. This report shows that one- 
filth of the teachers in the 800 high schools are 
not college giaduates, some cities having as 
many as fifty teachers who are below the stand- 
ard. Of the 7,045 teachers thus studied 1,040 
were normal school graduates only, 5,109 college 
graduates only, and 946 college graduates after 
they were normal school graduates. Of the 
7,045 persons thus classified only 4,856 had de- 
grees of any kind, indicating that.even the term 
college graduate did not have a uniform mean- 
ing among teachers. 

The most important lessons of this able re- 
port are :— 

1, “Standards determined by 
not uniformly applied in practice.” 

2. “The problem of 
of schools varies in 


definition are 


administering a system 
complexity according to 


the size of the community, the enrollment of the 


school the size of the classes, the number of 
the classes and the character of the teacher.” 

3. “Professionalization in teaching rests at 
present with the more experienced teachers in 
the largest places.” 

With these facts before us, it is evident that 
the last word is not yet said on the training 
of teachers for high schools as the need exceeds 
the supply and the development of the country 


North Central States accredited high schools at large precedes the endeavors of all the higher 
has been completed by Walter A. Jessup of institutions of learning.—Address. 
MY DREAM 


A glint of summits yet unscaled; 


A trail of treasure to be found; 


A shimmering of seas unsailed; 


A skyward arch that strikes the ground: 


To read this dream, the most I ask 


Is fitness for my present task. 


—John Troland. 
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STATE-WIDE UNIFORMITY IN HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


President Hadley of Yale University, in his 
baccalaureate address to the student body o 
that institution on Sunday, June 20, 1915, said:— 

“The need of weighing our words and con- 
trolling our feelings is particularly great in < 
commonwealth like ours where we act not as 
individuals, but as members of a body politic. 
Every free community, whether school or col- 
lege, city or state, is governed by public opinion, 
and this opinion is the result of discussion. If 
the members of such a community make up their 
minds deliberately and carefully, this kind of gov- 
If they make 
up their minds hastily or passsionately, it is the 
worst in the world. 


“For the ill-considered speech of one member 
of such a community may rouse all his fellows 
to unjust prejudice and intemperate action. One 
man states a hasty conclusion as if it were a 
fact. A second man accepts it as a fact, and 
makes it the ground for passionate expressions 
of hate or resentment. Still other men, who 
have not looked into the facts at all, are caught 
in this common flame of resentment and hurried 
into precipitate action, which does harm to them- 
selves and injustice to others. This is one of 
the greatest dangers which America has to face 
at the present day, andthe resistance to this 
danger is one of the greatest public services 
which the men of this country can render.” 


The Special Committee appointed by the last 
California Legislature to consider the high schod 
question, and particularly the question of uni- 
form text-books for high schools in that State 
would do weil to heed President Hadley’s words. 
‘The ill-considered speech of a few members of 
the California community has aroused in a great 
many members of that community an unjust 
prejudice against existing conditions, with the 
result that hasty and intemperate action may 
follow. Certain men in California have stated 
hasty conclusions as if they were facts, and other 
men who have accepted these conclusions as facts 
are likely, unless they are tkoroughly convinced 
of their error, to make themgrounds for pag 
sionate expressions which may lead to 
perate action. 


THE CASE STAg 
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munities have been left free to work out their 
plans in their own way and that there has been 
a friendly rivalry to see which community could 
select and put into operation the best system, 
provide the best buildings and best equipment 
consistent with such community’s means.  In- 
dividual community initiative, which has resulted 
in the creation of a fine public sentiment on the 
part of the people, has brought into being and 
operation in California the high 
system in the United States. 


best school 


1 HOW SHALL THIS SYSTEM BE PRESERVED SO 
THAT IT SHALL IN THE FUTURE, AS NOW, 
REDOUND TO THE CREDIT OF CALIFORNIA? 


(1) By keeping the high school system out 
of the hands of politicians. 


(2) By allowing freedom of choice so far as 
courses of study and the supplying of 
books to meet the needs of 
concerned. 


text- 
such courses are 


(3.) By inducing every citizen of a given com- 
munity to continue to have a lively interest in 
his local school system and to contribute cheer- 
fully to its support by paying a fair tax, wisely 
and judiciously assessed. 

State-wide uniformity of high school text- 
books, which 1s highly regarded by persons who 
are willing to sacrifice educational values for 
alleged “economical reasons,” has always been 
found to be a great mistake, ard for thg,foll 
ing reasons :— 
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school is the greatest need of the present period 
of development in educational progress. Teachers 
are not better nor more useful because they oc- 
cupy different places in the system. It requires 
just as much talent, just as thorough prepara- 
tion, just as competent manhood and woman- 
hood to be an elementary teacher as to be a 
high school teacher. In fact, if there are any 
special difficulties and special needs that require 
superior gifts and superior mental development 
in the teacher they are to be provided in the 
earlier years. There needs, therefore, to be 
-a higher valuation of the years of childhood. 
They should not be considered inferior to youth. 
Special premium should not be placed upon 
high school teaching in any way whatsoever. 
Inferiority has no proper place anywhere in 
these mighty undertakings and aristocracy has 
no rightful reccgnition in a democracy. 


The North Central States—For forty years 
there has been some form of accrediting second- 
ary schools in the North Central States. The 
system of admission by certificate has become 
universal’ and is highly approved as successful 
and reliable. In 1895, the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools was 
organized by the more prominent schools of 
both classes and an annual meeting is held in 
Chicago to consider problems and receive the 
report of the commission on accrediting col- 
legiate and secondary institutions. In 1914 
there are approximately 800 high schools listed 
as accredited and every ‘state has a system of 
inspection. There are at the same time hundreds 
of small high schools that are not registered 
by this Association because they are not large 
enough to become members or because they do 
not or can not comply with the technical stand- 
ards required. The graduates of these smaller 
high schools are usually accepted by the colleges 
in the states where they are located. Many 
well organized and well conducted colleges are 
not members of the North Central Association 
and hence are not compelled to enforce the 
regulations adopted. This condition grants to 
these small colleges a source of patronage 
through these graduates that is very acceptable 
and gives them talent in studentship and strength 
of promise that is not second to the fully ac- 
credited graduate. A valuable Report, includ- 
ing many tables of statistics, covering these 800 
North Central States accredited high schools 
has been completed by Walter A. Jessup of 
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Towa and Lotus D. Coffman of Illinois. This 
report has been published by the National So- 
ciety for the Scientific Study of Education in 
the Thirteenth Year Book and is an enlighten- 
ing contribution on the subject of the high 
schools of this part of the United States. a 

It was ascertained that a very large percent- 
age of high school teachers in these most fa- 
vored high schcols were teachers of limited ex- 
perience. Thirteen per cent. had one year. 
twenty per cent. had two years and twenty- 
mine per cent. had three years of experience. 
The smaller cities were the practice schools 
for the larger cities as their better teachers 
soon found employment in the larger districts. 
It is easy to infer that the non-accredited high 
schools in these states were below this standard 
of experience as they pay smaller salaries and 
have less favored conditions for permanent 
workers. 


The North Central Association has always 
required that the high school teachers in the 
accredited class should be college graduates or 
the equivalent. This report shows that one- 
fifth of the teachers in the 800 high schools are 
not college giaduates, some cities having as 
many as fifty teachers who are below the stand- 
ard. Of the 7,045 teachers thus studied 1,040 
were normal school graduates only, 5,109 college 
graduates only, and 946 college graduates after 
they were normal school graduates. Of the 
7,045 persons thus classified only 4,856 had de- 
grees of any kind, indicating that even the term 
college graduate did not have a uniform mean- 
ing among teachers. 


The most important lessons of this able re- 
port are :— 

1, “Standards determined by definition are 
not uniformly applied in practice.” 

2. “The problem of administering a system 
of schools varies in complexity according to: 
the size of the community, the enrollment of the 
school the size of the classes, the number of 
the classes and the character of the teacher.” 

3. “Professionalization in teaching rests at 
present with the more experienced teachers in 
the largest places.” 

With these facts before us, it is evident that 
the last word is not yet said on the training 
of teachers for high schools as the need exceeds 
the supply and the development of the country 
at large precedes the endeavors of all the higher 
institutions of learning.—Address. 


MY DREAM 


A glint of summits yet unscaled; 


A trail of treasure to be found; 


A shimmering of seas unsailed; 


e skyward arch that strikes the ground: 
To read this dream, the most I ask 
Is fitness for my present task. 


—John Troland. 
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STATE-WIDE UNIFORMITY IN HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


President Hadley of Yale University, in his 
baccalaureate address to the student body o 
that institution on Sunday, June 20, 1915, said:— 

“The need of weighing our words and con- 
trolling our feelings is particularly great in < 
commonwealth like ours where we act not as 
individuals, but as members of a body politic. 
Every free community, whether school or col- 
lege, city or state, is governed by public opinion, 
and this opinion is the result of discussion. If 
the members of such a community make up their 
minds deliberately and carefully, this kind of gov- 
ernment is the best in the world. If they make 
up their minds hastily or passsionately, it is the 
worst in the world. 


“For the ill-considered speech of one member 
of such a community may rouse all his fellows 
to unjust prejudice and intemperate action. One 
man states a hasty conclusion as if it were a 
fact. A second man accepts it as a fact, and 
makes it the ground for passionate expressions 
of hate or resentment. Still other men, who 
have not looked into the facts at all, are caught 
in this common flame of resentment and hurried 
into precipitate action, which does harm to them- 
selves and injustice to others. This is one of 
the greatest dangers which America has to face 
at the present day, and the resistance to this 
danger is one of the greatest public services 
which the men of this country can render.” 


The Special Committee appointed by the las 
California Legislature to consider the high schoo 
question, and particularly the question of uni- 
form text-books for high schools in that State 
would do weil to heed President Hadley’s words. 
The ill-considered speech of a few members of 
the California community has aroused in a great 
many members of that community an unjust 


prejudice against existing conditions, with the 


tesult that hasty and intemperate action may 
follow. Certain men in California have stated 
hasty conclusions as if they were facts, and other 
men who have accepted these conclusions as facts 
are likely, unless they are thoroughly convinced 
of their error, to make them grounds for pas- 
sionate expressions which may lead to intem- 
perate action. 


THE CASE STATED. 


California has a system of high schools re- 
garded by the educational world as about the 
best in this country. The courses of study in 
these schools have frequently been copied by the 
educational authorities in the counties, cities 
and towns of cther states. The school buildings 
of California are of such superlative excellence 
that they are the envy of the people east of the 
Coast Range. It is plain that the principal rea- 
son for the superlative excellence of the Cali- 
fornia high school system is that individual com- 


munities have been left free to work out their 
plans in their own way and that there has been 
a friendly rivalry to see which community could 
select and put into operation the best system, 
provide the best buildings and best equipment 
consistent with such community’s means.  I[n- 
dividual community initiative, which has resulted 
in the creation of a fine public sentiment on the 
part of the people, has brought into being and 
operation in California the best high 
system in the United States. 


school 


HOW SHALL THIS SYSTEM BE PRESERVED SO 
THAT IT SHALL IN THE FUTURE, AS NOW, 
REDOUND TO THE CREDIT OF CALIFORNIA? 


(1) By keeping the high school system out 
of the hands of politicians. 


(2) By allowing freedom of choice so far as 
courses of study and the supplying of text- 
books to meet the needs of such courses are 
concerned. 


(3.) By inducing every citizen of a given com- 
munity to continue to have a lively interest in 
his local school system and to contribute cheer- 
fully to its support by paying a fair tax, wisely 
and judiciously assessed. 

State-wide uniformity of high school text- 
books, which ts highly regarded by persons who 
are willing to sacrifice educational values for 
alleged “economical reasons,” has always been 
found to be a great mistake, and for the follow- 
ing reasons :— 


Because of varying community conditions, no 
two cities in a state can secure the best high 
school work by following a prescribed course ot 
study prepared by some outside central au- 
thority. A city like San Francisco, which has a 
large number of people engaged in commercial 
business, should have, if she is going to fit her 
students to be most useful in that city, a course 
of study differing widely from the courses of 
study in cities largely engaged in manufacturing, 
fruit raising, or oil producing business. If a 
boy is going to engage in the general import 
and export business, he does not particularly 
need to know how boots and shoes are made. 
If a boy lives in a city where boots and shoes are 
made, he needs to study all the problems con- 
nected with that trade and he isn’t particularly 
interested in the export and import business. 


California has so many varieties of business 
in the different sections of the State, that it is 
not possible to provide a uniform series of text- 
books adequate to the needs of every student, 
if the schools ere going to take into account, as 
they should, the fact that these students are 
going into different kinds of business and dif- 
ferent occupations. 


Then, too, the country school, having a limited 
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faculty, cannot use books of the same plan and 
scope as the schools of the cities where the 
faculties are larger and the work is specialized. 
Los Angeles, for instance, can use a very dif- 
ferent text-book on chemistry from that used in 
a small high school in a sparsely settled com- 
munity, for Los Angeles is able to employ and 
does employ a _ specialist in chemistry. Los 
Angeles has a good chemical laboratory; the 
country thigh school none. This is equally true 
of a number of other subjects, like botany, 
biology, physics, astronomy, etc. Again, many 
of the cities ot California have excellent manual 
training high schools, for which special text- 
books must be selected. 


No one would be so bold as to advocate 
state uniformity of high school text-books unless 
it were to assumed that the best books should 
be adopted. it is worth while to inquire, “What 
is the best text-book in any subject?” The ques- 
tion seems to imply that there is some one book 
that can be used with best results by teachers 
whose equipment and knowledge, experience and 
skill are widely different; by pupils of varying 
degrees of maturity and of great diversity of 
previous attainment; and in schools which de- 
vote varying amounts of time to the study of any 
particular subject. Wien it is remembered that 
the text-book is primarily for the instruction of 
the pupils, that it is to be used as the most 
effective aid that the teacher can command, and 
that the success of the work depends upon the 
adjustment of the instruction to the capacity of 
the pupil, to_the time allowed for the study, and 
is conditioned by the skill and knowledge of the 
teacher, it becomes evident that no one book can 
be called best for all the schools of a state which 
contains large cities, small cities and towns, 
villages, and rural communities, all maintaining 
high schools that, to justify their existence must 
serve most directly the needs of the community 
that supports them. 


It is a matter of common knowledge among 
those immediately responsible for the results of 
instruction that text-books, to be most useful, 
should be chosen with a knowledge of the ca- 
pacity and limitations of those who are to teach 
them, with a knowledge of the degree of ma- 
turity and extent of attainment of those who 
are to study them, and with a knowledge of the 
time that can be devoted to the subject. As 
these elements vary widely in different sections 
of the state, and also vary in different schools 
in the same city, the best results can be secured 
only by allowing sufficient freedom of choice to 
give each school the sort of books that it 
can use to the best advantage with the resources 
at its command. 

One of the reasons given why uniformity in 
high school books is desirable is that when a 
student moves from one place to another in the 
same state he is obliged to change his books. 
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This could very easily be remedied by requiring 
the local community to buy such student’s books, 
the money to be used in purchasing others in the 
student’s new home. This is done in a number 
of states and the plan works well. The fact is 
that very few children, in comparison with the 
whole number, move from one place to another 
during the four years of their high school course. 
Persons who base their arguments for uniform 
high school books upon this fact forget that 
they are sacrificing the interests of the great 
majority of high school children in order that 
the few may be especially cared for. 


Another reason offered in favor of*a uniform 
system of high school books is that high school 
teachers are unbusinesslike; that they change 
books too frequently and thus put upon the 
people a large burden of needless expense. An 
examination of the facts would show that there 
is litthe foundation for such a charge as this. 
High school principals will not ordinarily change 
books unless they see that a new book has 
come upon the market which contains certain 
new matter that it is important, in their judg- 
ment, for their pupils to have. New discoveries 
in science are constantly being made. For in- 
stance, the treatment of electricity in text-books 
today is vastly different from the treatment of 
this subject ten years ago because of new facts 
in electricity which, in the evolution of that sub- 
ject, have been discovered during that time. A 
farmer does not hesitate to change a machine 
when it is pointed out to him that the new 
machine does better work, has more power, 
greater producing capacity, and for these reasons 
is more economical to use, even though it costs 
a little more, than the old one. 


The dead-leveling effect of the introduction of 
a uniform series of high school books is exceed- 
ingly detrimental to the best interests of the 
school children of a state, even granting that 
any central board has the knowledge and _ skill 
to select and adopt the best possible list of high 
school text-books. The moment a_ central 
board adopts a uniform series, local interest in 
the schools will largely be lost and local author- 
ity entirely destroyed. 

President Eliot has wisely said that the schools 
should live close to the people and the people 
close to the schools. The success of the public 
schools in the United States has been because 
of the recognition of the truth of this doctrine. 
The moment this close relation between the 
community and the schools is destroyed, that 
moment the community sentiment, which is such 
a tremendously potént influence in the adminis- 
tration of the schools, will cease to exist. Home 
Rule is a slogan that is now, and always has 
been, on the tongues of all liberty loving people. 
The centralization of authority destroys home 
rule, as it takes away from the people the right 
to administer their own affairs. 
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SPOKEN ENGLISH 


MARY F.FINNERAN 


Boston 


“The highest requisite of all expression, espec- 
jally vocal expression is that it shall be natural. 
It must be in some sense a direct and spon- 
taneous result of its cause, which lies in the 
processes of thought, the earnestness, the pur- 
pose, the feeling and the general attitude of the 
man who speaks. Vocal expression in fact, 
whenever it is true and adequate is the nearest 
to nature, the most spontaneous and uncon- 
scious of any actions peculiar to man. Many 
of the modulations of the voice are as involun- 
tary as the twinkle of the eye. No method has 
ever yet succeeded in making them completely 
voluntary without making them superficial and 
mechanical. In short vocal expression is 
the most subjective and spontaneous form of art; 
it is the most immediate manifestation of 
thought and feeling. It does not represent pro- 
ducts; it reveals emotions and conditions; it is 
the out breathing of the life of the soul.” 

To develop expression, therefore, the subtlest, 
intellectual, emotional and physical actions and 
conditions must be stimulated and trained. 

Spoken English is a psychological problem. 
To regard reading and speaking as a mere 
matter of correct pronunciation or obedience to 
certain rules of grammar is to misconceive the 
nature of expression. 

The problem primarily concerns thinking; in 
fact right vocal expression requires imagination 
and feeling and the harmonious awakening of all 
man’s power and the unity of his experience. 

Sometimes in reading the voice falls into a 
steady meaningless drone instead of gathering 
words into groups and skipping lightly from 
one to another as it does when one talks. When 
we read we are apt to see each word by itself 
and pronounce one after another, without think- 
ing of the ideas each helps to represent. 

In talking, however, we think before we speak. 
First comes an idea, and the words to express 
it follow. Ideas should come to us in a similar 
way when we read, for theugh we get the ideas 
after we see the words, vet we hold the idea in 
the mind before we speak it. 

We must read the book of nature before we 
can read a book of words, or even use words 
properly in talking. True work for expression 
must begin with impression. 

We must not only see pictures in our minds 
or hear sounds; we must see and hear only 
one thing at a time, and we must also give at- 
tention to what we see. We must enjoy every- 
thing. 

To read well we must not only think but 
think definitely. Attention must be given to one 
thing at a time and so held until a spontaneous 
picture rises in the mind, and manifests itself. 

The adequacy of our idea or pictures depends 
upon the carefulness and definiteness of our 
observation of the things about us. We must 


not only have ideas, we must feel; our sym- 
pathies must awaken with our thinking. 


From observation of ourselves in expressing 
any intense excitement we shall discover that the 
whole. body responds to the mind. The sym- 
pathetic response of the body as a whole is the 
true test of imagination and feeling. 


One of the greatest of all possessions is a 
good voice. Yet a good voice is rare.... By 
a study of exclamations we find the fundamental 
principle underlying the use of the voice,—a 
certain sympathetic expansion of the whole 
body, easy dnd noiseless taking of breath an 
openness of the tone passage. All right use of 
the voice is based upon them. 

Tone is easy when there are no cramps or 
constrictions in the muscles. When our lungs 
are sympathetically filled with breath, and the 
tone passage is easily open, tone will ‘be free. 

Joy, love, patriotism, all true sympathy, all 
noble emotions tend to make the voice easy, 
pure, free, and open. 


Always make the vowels as large and open as 
possible. It is the vowel in the word that makes 
the word. In the work for ease and openness 
and freedom there should be work for large 
open vowels. “Ah” in the exclamation “Hark,” 
“oh” in passages like “Yo ho,” etc. Do not try 
to pull the mouth open but allow it to relax 
and come open in response to the heartiness. 
This will accentuate the fundamental conditions 
for tone and sympathetic retention of breath 
and openness of tone passage. 

Do you see vivid pictures when you read? 
Do you see things freely, naturally, and do vou 
feel them while you are reading about them? 
Do you think and feel each idea just before you 
speak the phrase standing for it, and while giving 
the phrase. 

If you do you center your attention suc- 
cessively upon one idea at a time and pause 
before each one. When you read hurriedly or 
with the mind only upon the general thought 
you make few passes but when you try to lead 
somebody to think with you point after point, 
you make a great many pauses; you breathe 
often, you realize every successive idea. 


The holding of one definite picture in the mind 
causes words to be gathered into groups or 
phrases, when you read passages without think- 
ing, then the words and not their meaning are 
the objects of attention. Breaking the phrases 
apart prevents the mind from making pictures or 
thinking. The beauty of reading consists not in 
pronouncing a printed page, but in giving single 
vivid ideas and letting words fall into groups to 
express the mind’s action. 

Every group of words or phrases has its 
especial accent or touch which is very important 
in reading. The accented syllable of the central 
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word of the phrase is given with a strong stroke 
of the voice. This stroke is strong in propor- 
tion to the length of the pause before it, to the 
vividness of your impression or to the intensity 
of your feeling. 


When we take one idea or one impression 
and realize it fully, and then another which im- 
plies a change of attention, if there is a sense of 
difference between them in our minds, the change 
in the mind causes also a change of pitch in the 
voice. We need to contrast the pictures of the 
mind. We must move or progress from one 
idea to the other. . This life of the mind, this 
skipping and varying gives a meaning to the 
voice. 

In your conversation you will find that these 
pauses and changes of pitch in response to your 
thinking are signs of naturalness, they show 
that’ you mean what you say. In proportion as 
you use pauses, phrase accent and changes of 
pitch you show that you really think and feel 
what you are saying. By these we know that 
you are reading naturally. To read as you talk 
you must think in reading as you think in talking. 


Many people cramp the mind and repress it in 
reading, pronouncing the words only and not 
thinking or feeling at all. We must enjoy what 
‘we read and enter sympathetically into every 
situation. When we quote from some one we 
must think and speak as he did.. When telling 
about some event we must imagine ourselves to 
‘be witnesses of it, naturally and easily partici- 
pating in the scene. 


This method develops not only flexibility in 
the voice, but also a certain life and movement 
in your thinking. Many people think lazily 
The mind drags from idea to idea and the voice 
becomes monotonous. We need to think with 
sprightliness, with intensity and express with 
sincere earnestness; exercising our voices in 
direct response to every action of voice and 
mind and then both will become free and flexible. 


The most important of the spontaneous ac- 
tions of the mind has been called imagination. 
It is the power of the mind that sees things 
alive. It sees the things beautiful, sees them in 
their rightful place with other things. It helps 
us to see everything as a living part of nature. 
When we picture a bird the imagination does not 
let us see it as a stuffed bird. It shows us the 
bird out among the trees. We see it flying; we 
hear it singing. Just so when we imagine a 
wild rose. We see it out by the wayside or on 
the border of some field. A background is given. 
We see where it grows and then we feel that 
we are growing there with it. ‘ 

Imagination is not an extravagant faculty. It 
is just the power to see truth, to look into the 
heart of things and to discover our kinship with 
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them and their hidden meaning. To have 
genuine imagination we ourselves need to be 
sympathetically attentive, to look at things, and 
enjoy them. a 

Through our imagination and sympathy we 
know that feeling diffuses itself over the body 
the texture of our muscles change when we 
feel deeply and read truly. 

When reading naturally something interesting 
you find thinking, imagination and feeling, at- 
tention and discrimination and other mental ac- 
tions simultaneously. Thinking does not hinder 
imagination, and true feeling does not prevent 
but intensifies thinking. All mental action help 
one another. 


To understand and love good literature and 
poetry is to commune with the great minds of 
all ages. This should be the aim of every man. 

Since the highest literature embodies life in 
words, to study literature we must find life. 
Our imagination must be awakened. We must 
live in imagination that about which we read. 
To do all this it is necessary to restore to litera- 
ture the living voice. To interpret it, to find its 
deeper realization in ourselves. Speak it natur- 
ally and simply. 

Is it not wonderful that we can all enjoy the 
fables, stories and poems of people of distant 
lands and far off ages? “Poetry,” said Aristotle, 
“expresses the universal element in human 
nature.” We all have the same nature and see 
the same world and therefore however far apart 
men may be when they truly and directly express 
their experiences they come into unity. 

If we observe carefully what is around us, the 
birds, the skies, the brooks, the trees, we are 
awakened and share the experiences of those 
who have been awakened in other days by the 
same things. The poems, and stories and fables 
of men also serve to awaken us to see what they 
saw and to feel what they felt. 

The literature of the world guides us into a 
deeper appreciation of the beautiful. 


“Education,” said Carlyle, “is learning the use 
of tools.” It is important for each of us as 
early as we can to learn the use of a hammer, 
a saw, a chisel and every means given us to ac- 
complish an end, but we should remember that 
the first of all tools, that which is most im- 
mediately connected with our thinking and our 
feeling, which can express our finest imaginative 
and creative energies, is our own voice; that 
agent which is most neglected, most carelessly 
used. He who will get control of his voice will 
find a key that will lead him to realize the ex- 
periences of his race as embodied in literature; 
it will help in the awakening of his faculties, and 
powers, it will lead him to the discovery of the 
co-ordinate relation of impression and expres- 


sion. 


“orp 


We may be neutral but we cannot be indifferent. 
—Charles W. Dabney, President University of Cincinnati. 
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THE ETTINGER PLAN 


WILLIAM E, GRADY 
Principal Public School 64, Manhattan 


[Extract from Article in New York Times.—See Editorial.] 


Superintendent Wirt’s plan is working in only 
two New York schools, Public School 45, Bronx, 
and Public School 89, Brooklyn. In each of 
these schools the organization is woefully incom- 
plete, because as yet the additional facilities for 
a duplicate school have not been supplied. 

For the past term and a half, however, the 
Ettinger plan has been in complete operation 
in the following schools: Public School 64 and 
95, Manhattan; Public School 5 and 58, Brook- 
lyn, and Public School 85, Queens. No 
immediate extension of the work is contem- 
plated, inasmuch as it is deemed proper to await 
a proper evaluation of the results obtained in 
the schools already organized. 

The Ettinger plan and program make definite 
provision for the prevocational training of ado- 
lescent pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eight school years and for a duplicate school af- 
fording proper alternation of work, study and 
play, whether the facilities for the special ac- 
tivities be provided by the social agencies adja- 
cent to the school or by the enrichment of the 
school plan through the introduction of such 
features as auditorium, bath, library, gymnasium, 
or rooms with special equipment for drawing 
and science. Obviously any duplicate school 
program helps to solve the part-time problem. 

In Superintendent Wirt’s plans for the equip- 
ment of Public School 45, Bronx, he has pro- 
vided for the installation of the following shops: 
Woodworking, machine foundry, forge, printing, 
pottery and painting. In the proposed plan for 
the thirteen Bronx schools recommended for re- 
organization under the Gary Plan, sixty-six 
shops are projected. 

Moreover, the work of the said shops will 
not be limited to, nor will it be based upon, the 
repair and maintenance of the school plant. 
Therefore, under his reorganization the shop 
equipment will be as expensive as that in the 
schools organized on the Ettinger plan. 

As distinguished from the work done in the 
shops in Gary, the work done in the shops 
in our schools substitutes organized, sequential 
instruction of groups of fifteen to twenty pupils 
for the unorganized, non-sequential, casual, 
pick experiences of small groups of five and 
six pupils acting as helpers or apprentices to an 
artisan whose main problem is the maintenance 
job on which he is employed rather than the 
pupil he is supposed to have under his instruc- 
tion. 

Dr. Ettinger has never claimed that voca- 
tional training could be given without paying for 
it. He has never tried to economize through the 
reduction of the teacher group. This is done 


in the case of Public School 45, Bronx, where 
some classes ecither have no official teacher or, 


during certain parts of the day, are supervised 
by older pupils. 


Emphasis should be laid upon the fact that 
Dr. Ettinger’s problem, as outlined by him to 
the Mayor and the President of the board, was 
not to reconstruct certain schools in accordance 
with a relatively novel and theoretical organiza- 
tion used in but two of the five or more schools 
in Gary, Ind., but to provide for the initiation 
of industrial training for those upper-grade 
pupils who, despite their practical inclinations, 
were practically restricted to a bookish curri- 
culum during the last two years of the course. 
Within the space of a few months his sterling 
ability as an organizer and administrator made 
it possible for him to extend the desired train- 
ing to approximately 2,500 pupils for three hours 
a day during five days a week. That the equip- 
ment thas been well planned, the work success- 
fully organized, and the results, both material and 
educational, highly satisfactory have been at- 
tested by the unanimous approval of visiting 


principals, superintendents, and boards of edu- ~ 


cation. Nor is such general commendation sur- 
prising when one considers the fact that the pro- 
visions made are in general accord with the ex- 
periences of the best educational system through- 
out the country. 


Though the Ettinger scheme has been in com- 
plete operation during practically a term and a 
half and its success has been sufficient to warrant 
confidence in its high educational value, Dr. Ft- 
tinger and his associates have deemed it im- 
proper to attempt to exploit either the scheme 
or themselves through enlisting the aid of profes- 
sional journalists. The Ettinger plan is not pro- 
claimed to be a “cure-all” for social ills, and, 
moreover, perhaps unfortunately, is certainly .no 
scheme by which certain agencies or individuals 
can secure placement upon the city payroll. 


The Board of Superintendents, in my opinion, 


has acted wisely in recommending that provision 


be made for a thorough try-out of the Wirt 
scheme of organization in a group of schools in 
the Bronx under the supervision of a sympathe- 
tic superintendent and a number of competent 
principals. Wisdom suggests the delimitation 
of the experiment to a definite area in order 
that after proper interval there may be an evalua- 
tion of the results obtained under both the Et- 
tinger and the Gary plans by competent impar- 
tial educators rather than by special pleaders. 
I do not doubt that all that Superintendent Wirt 
asks is just such an opportunity. 


A man who thioks of himself as belonging to a particular national group*has not 
yet become an American—Woodrow Wilson. 
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_ EFFICIENT SCHOOL* 
NORTH EGREMONT, MASS. 


A fence with an entrance through a turnstile, 
protects children while at play, from dangers 
that might come in from the road. No unman- 
ageable horse will injure them. Nor will any 
of the pupils, becoming excited in play, run in 
front of some passing autombile. A tennis net 
stretched from the fence the regulation distance 
is a conspicuous feature of the school grounds. 
It is only recently that the schools in cities have 
awakened to need of systematic play for the 
children at their recesses. But in this little 
school at North Egremont, systematic play is 
taught the scholars and they have profited by it. 

Upon entering the school-room the first strik- 
ing characteristic is the attractiveness of the 
room. If the visitor is fortunate enough to enter 
during the recitation he will find no trace of 
gawkiness and_ self-consciowsness. 

That the success of this little school is due al- 
most entirely to the efforts of the teacher, Miss 
Lydia L., Hopkins goes without saying. Still, 
it must be recognized that the clear-headedness 
of the school board, and of the superintendent 
of schools, is a large factor in this work. 

Miss Hopkins has received thorough prepara- 
tion for her work in the schools where she has 
studied. Miss Hopkins graduated from the 
Fitchburg Normal School and has taken courses 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Flowers and, in the winter, plants, adorn the 
windows shelves. Besides the examples of the 
scholars’ art pictures of men prominent in the 
country’s ‘history hang on the walls. Conspicu- 
ous among these is one of Abraham Lincol, 
over which is fittingly draped the flag for which 
he sacrificed much. Several exhibits of mer- 
cantile productions are ‘hung on the walls and 
placed about the room. These show the various 
stages in the manufacture of cork, coal-tar pro- 
ducts, silk, lead-pencils, and many others. What 
is perhaps the most noticeable is the array of 
tennis racquets hung at one end of the room. 

The cooking room is built on the southern 
side of the building and is of ample proportions. 
A shelf is full of pickles, preserves, jellies, mar- 
malades, flavoring extracts, and many other deli- 
cacies. Much of these are made from products 
of the pupils’ garden, raised by them and pre- 
pared in this way. Last year the pupils served 
a five-course dinner to various members of the 
school board and at another time one to the 
superintendent of schools and some friends. A\jl 
this work was done in the cooking room by the 
scholars, the dinner cooked, prepared and served 
by these pupils from the first to the eighth grade 
inclusive. 

Among the people of that district the delica- 
cies of the school are famous. 

There are several exhibits. Among them are 
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samples of flour from the time it is first milled 
until it is in condition for baking.. Among other 
interesting exhibits is one of baking powder, and 
and one of salt. By bringing these before the stu- 
dents much interest is aroused, not only in re- 
gard to cooking but in the study of geography 
and history. Coal-tar exhibits interest the pupils 
in not. only the article itself but in regard to the 
state, the nation, the world at large and th’ 
world of science, art and mechanics. 


The silk industry is shown from the minute 
egg to the finished product. The various stages 
of the silk worm, from the time the egg hatches 
until the cocoon is formed is right before the 
eyes. As the history of the industry is studied, 
the countries affected are thus brought in. The 
laws of the country in regard to and effecting 
this industry are studied. Then the peculiarities 
of the country, its people and rulers, their be- 
liefs, and the physical nature of land are then 
examined, The effect of climate on the industry, 
and the meteorological condition of various 
countries which make this industry impossible 
are studied. | 


In one end of the school yard the land is 
utilized for a garden. Here, by the work of 
the boys much of the material used in the cook- 
ing school is raised. There are individual plots, 
cared for by one boy, and others that are cared 
for by several bovs working together: In this 
way the ability to take care of himself while 
alone, or with others is instilled into the boy’s 
mind. During the winter months before the 
garden can be tilled, the boys are taught the 
theoretical side of the work. 


Not only are the simpler lessons of farming 
taught here, but the idea of the rotation of crops, 
the mulching of the land, the value of and anal- 
ysis of the commercial forms of fertilizer and 
the capillary attraction of the earth and its dif- 
ferent forms. In addition to the lessons learned 
from the growth of the crops they are taucht 
the value of their productions. The corn, for in- 
stance, which is sometimes not considered to be 
of use much beyond a food, is shown to have 
many other uses. Every part, from the roots 
for fertilizer to the pith is shown to be of value. 
In addition to the vegetable garden for the bovs 
the girls have a flower garden which they take 
care of. 

The various studies of the school work, and 
the outside and cooking work is done in the 
regular school hours. The recesses are devoted 
entirely to recreation, and these periods are 
adhered to for their original purposes as strictly 
as are the periods for work. Not only the usual 
games peculiar to childhood are indulged in but 
tennis, croquet, tether-ball and volley ball are 
all played by the scholars. 


~*From Berkshire Courier. 


Psychical facts are individual }facts; physical facts are over=individua facts. 


— Munsterberg,". Harvard 
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PROJECT DEMONSTRATION 

The work with boys and girls should not be 
of an experimental nature. The Federal govern- 
ment, together with the states are spending 
millions of dollars a year for experimental pur- 
poses, in order to discover the truth and what 
is good practice in agriculture and home eco- 
nomic lines. Children should not be exploited 
for this purpose. They should be given op- 
portunity to take the known truth into the 
kitchen, back-yard, and out on the farm, and 
demonstrate its practical educational value, as 
well as to the community. 

A public demonstration in the canning club 
work is only equaled in its importance by demon- 
strations in cern, potato, poultry, alfalfa, and 
sugar-beet club projects. Every club leader 
should have as many demonstration kits with 
well-prepared and convenient equipment as he 
has projects. The canning demonstration should 
be conducted prior to and during the canning 
season. The corn demonstration should be con- 
ducted at various times when the demonstra- 
tions will have their greatest value to the club 
project. 

We submit herewith a few suggestions on 
equipment and what to demonstrate in a few 
of our basic club projects :— 

Corn Club Demonstration. 

Equipment:—A small trunk or carrying case, 
light but converiently made to handle the equip- 
ment for the work. The equipment necessary 
will be suggested in connection with the subjects 
on what to demonstrate. 

What to Demonstrate:—Demonstrate by the use 
of a variety collection of ears of corn how to 
grade corn for exhibit; how to determine the 
characteristic of different strains or varieties; 
how to shell seed corn by hand; how to number 
the ears of corn when making a vitality test; 
how to shell, mark and conserve the remainder 
of ear when working out the “parent-offspring” 
seed test, the ear to row test, etc. 

2. By the use of small ten-ear exhibit rack, 
and other devices for the drying of seed corn 
can be used to demonstrate not only how to 
handle the corn in connection with sacks, and 
exhibit boards, but also how to make these de- 
vices. Secure from audience two boys who will 
come to the platform, start them by signals, 
and demonstrate to the audience how they can 
string seed corn and hang at in place. 

3. By the use of soil, lump of sugar, a 
little powdered sugar, litmus paper, etc., a num- 
ber of demonstrations can be given before the 
audience with reference to capillanity of soils, 
value of shallow cultivation, deep tillage, and 
how to test the soil for acidity. 

4. By the use of soil-auger demonstrate how 
to make a soil test, with a wiew to a survey. 


Note: In this same demonstration kit there should 
be a number of other things to be used for instruction 


and demonstration purposes, such as an ear of corn 
with husk and silk, long, short, imperfect, and per- 
fect shanks, good stalks, good leaves, good tassel, 
and part of root system; perhaps sample bottles of 
corn insects, diseased parts of plants, etc. Then, in 
addition to this, if the demonstration is held where 
machinery is available, demonstration in calibrating 
the planter, adjustment of shovels on a cultivator, 
how to-use shelling machines for shelling seed corn, 
and any other demonstration with farm machinery 


as used in connection with corn culture will. prove 
very profitable. 


If you are in the demonstration extension work, 
please remember that “hot air” is liable to wither 


and injure the corn crop, but real work and demon- 
stration will help it, even in case of severe reverses. 
As club leaders let us make a reputation in that 
state or community as efficient demonstrators. It 
takes more baggage, more work, and more energy to 
do this, but one hour spent in this way is worth ten 
hours in just “speech making.” 


Potato Club Demonstrations. 

quipment:—A small trunk or carrying case, 
arranged so as to conveniently carry a miscel- 
laneous lot of equipment on potato interest. 
Equipment to be used will be shown in con- 
nection with recommended demonstrations. 
What To Demonstrate:—1. Demonstrate how to 
select and cut seed potatoes for planting pur- 
poses. In the demonstrations show what not to 


do. 


2. Give the soil demonstrations on capillarity, 
use of mulch to retain moisture, acid test. Tak- 
ing samples, etc. 

3. Demonstrate how to manufacture potato 
starch from culls, broken pieces, and scabby 
tubers. Use five or ten-cent grater, tin pans 


and water. Meat grinder can be substituted for 
grater. 


4. Demonstrate proper use of all kinds of 
potato machinery especially if the meeting is 
held in the field. Demonstrate how to use the 
potato in potato races, variety naming, judging 
and other play contests. 

5. Show how to prepare an exhibit. Carry 
with you in the demonstration kit good and 
poor sathnples of the various kinds or strains 
of potatoes. Demonstrate how to pare potatoes. 
How to cut or prepare them for fancy dishes. 

6. A few demonstrations in home economics, 
showing how to boil potatoes, how to fry them, 


how to bake them, and use them for other 
dishes, etc. Discuss, in connection with these 
demonstrations the use of the starch culls, 


recipes for use of culls in general cooking. 
There are a rumber of additional demonstra- 
tions, such as showing how to hill select potatoes 
for seed. How to cultivate, dig, grade, crate, 
etc. 

Poultry Club Demonstrations: 

Equipment:—Small trunk or carrying case, to 
carry conveniently the different devices and 
material used for demonstrations. 


Note: The other material used will be suggested in 
connection with the demonstrations. 


(Continued on page 129.) 
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TRIUMPH OF AN EDUCATIONAL NAPO- 
LEON* 

Herbert Quick has written a delightful story 
of the triumph of an educational Napoleon 
over intensified moral prejudices. 

The characterization of country life when it 
is domineered over by traditional superstition 
and worships crystalized artificiality is keenly 
phrased. 

It is a most discriminating arraignment of 
the tendency of good men to go wrong undei 
political provocation even when the reward is 
trivial. 

It is a graphic portrayal of the ultimate 
triumph of common sense, civic heroism and 
persistent patience. 

Herbert Quick was raised on an lowa farm 
in a community where good men sat on the 
tail of progress and shouted ‘ whoa.” He at- 
tended a good-for-nothing ‘one-room school, 
taught in a back-number farm district, and 
was associated with country school affairs under 
these conditions. He became a writer for 
farm papers, edits “Farm and Fireside,” does 
intensified farming, studies rural conditions, and 
knows personally the men and women who 
have transformed one-room schools, have made 
over entire counties and are now in the national 
arena. This book is the evolution of all the 
genius of country life betterment through the 
schools that has been afloat in the Corn Belt 
in the last ten years. 

It is interesting as a story, is first class 
pedagogy and is a great study in rural so- 


—Srhe Brown Mouse. By Herbert Quick. Cloth pp3l0. Price $1.00 


Indianapolis: The Bobbs- Merrill Company. 
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ECONOMY IN SECURING TEACHERS 


The teacher’s agency is of greater profit to the 
schools than the school is to the agency. 

No teachers’ agency can even make a bluff 
at success, unless its representatives in the office 
and in the fields are expert in judging the 
qualifications and personality of teachet's, tior 
unless it is strictly reliable and honest in the 
statement of facts. 

An agency is the best equipped as to in- 
formation, and independent as to attitude 
of any instrumentality for securing teachers 
for positions. 

Its information is the most reliable because 
all of its credentials are confidential. Prac- 
tically no superintendent, principal or board 
member is safe who publicly states his opinion 
of a candidate. If I write to the 
school board of about a candidate I 
am morally sure that the candidate will see 
what I say. I may say “confidential,” the board 
may write that it will be confidential, but the 
candidate, if aefeated, writes asking that cre- 
dentials be returned and my confidential letter 
goes with the rest. This has happened so 
often that I never write a school board ex- 
pressing the f.intest doubt about the qualifica- 
tion, record or personality of a teacher. And 
I know that this is virtually the custom of all 
persons who write commendations. Even law- 
suits have resulted, and sometimes great ex- 
pense has been incurred by the expression of 
an honest opinion, and more than one superin- 
tendent has lost his position because of a 
letter that he wrote in response to an inquiry. 

On the other hand, I never hesitate to write 
with great definiteness to an Aigency about a 
candidate, and I have never had occasion to 
regret it. Confidence is confidence with them. 

I have employed a great many teachers 
through agencies in the years gone by and I 
have always had vastly more confidence in 
letters which I have seen there. Usually the 
doubt expressed has been one that did not 
interest me and I have had absolute confidence 
in the commendation because it was not a 
blanket commendation. 

An agency is never overanxious to land a 
given candidate because it has many others. 
It never desires to place a doubtful candidate 
because “it wil’ come back upon it” and may 
entail a great loss in future relations-to the 
board that thinks it has been deceived. 

Outside activities are almost invariably in- 
terested, not financially, but politically, relig- 
iously, socially. fraternally or through family 
connection, in any of which cases honesty is 
the last consideration. 

But the great economy is that of the time 
saved to a superintendent or principal to say 
nothing of the ‘ifioney saved. I have had 
superintendents tell me that they spend a large 
part of their time visiting teachers in other 
cities, confessing that not one in ten interests 
them in the least. .I know of boards of educa- 
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tion who approve bills amounting to hundreds 
of dollats a year; in some cases far above a 
thousand dollars for the visiting of candidates. 
Nine-tenths of this expense could be saved if 
the superintendent and members of the board 
would look over the credentials of all their can- 
didatés, select those who are technically satis- 
factory, have en appointment with these at the 
agency, and see the school work of only those 
who are Personally as well as technically prom- 
ising candidates. 

To abolish Teachers’ Agencies would be one 
of the severest blows that could be dealt to 
administrative efficiency, and to hamper them 
is only a little less vicious than to abolish 
them. 


@-0-@-0- 
OUR SYMPOSIUMS 


There has never been a time when the air 
was so full of new educational ideas that were 
so vital. 

There has never been a time when there 
was so little wltra conservatism, so little re- 
fusal to look and listen. 


There has never been a time when there 
was such a general desire to know what is 
really being achieved in school life. 

So much newness and such a relish for the 
new leads inevitably to the breeding of much 
that is merely hybrid that ends with the ex- 
periment, that has no future. 

At such a time the stress and strain is 
great upon those who do not wish to shout 
“whoa” and yet do not care to be led into 
a blind alley. 


“Safety First” is not necessarily synonymous 


with “whoa.” 

The Journal of Education does not want to 
lead its readers a race-pace in newness. The 
editor thinks he discriminates between the new 
creation and the hybrid, the “sport” and the 
freak. 

But it is always possible that in one’s anxiety 
to escape the chump, he may mistake a freak 
for a “sport.” 

Therefore, the Journal of Education will have 
several hundred men and women express their 


opinions upon the various new breeds in the 
educational world. 


Never befure has there been anything to 
compare with this feast of opinions, estimates, 
and judgments of people upon the experiments 
and theories regarding the problems ot educa- 
tion which the year 1915-16 presents. 


When this is placed side by side with 
“Educators As I Have Known Them” by Mr. 
Winship, the Journal of Education will be of 
inestimable value to all those who really care 
to know what is worth while, and to know 
about those who have made things worth while 
in the past and are making them worth while 
in the present. 
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It is a pleasure to present this week Prin- 
cipal William L. Grady’s article on “The Et- 
tinger Plan” in New York City. New York 
is such a world by itself that there is oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate as many new plans as 
there are geniuses to conceive them and masters 
to develop, them. | 

It would be a calamity for New York not 
to try out to the limit Dr. Ettinger’s plan. It 
would be a pedagogical crime to handicap it in 
any way. Every virtue in it should be given 
full opportunity for application. Dr. Ettinger 
has a cleatly defied scheme of meeting the 
emergencies in New York City and these should 
be fully applied. 

Neither he ror his plan should be allowed 
to suffer from some injudicious friends who 
seem to have been more concerned hitherto 
in harrassing Mr. Wirt than in promoting Dr. 
Ettinger. We are gratified to have the oppor- 
tumity to quote extensively from Principal 
Grady’s article because he rejoices in the re- 
commendation of the Board of Superintendents 
that Mr. Wirt's plan be given a “thorough try- 
out under the supervision of a sympathetic 
superintendent and number of competent prin- 
cipals.” 

Now that Dr. Ettinger’s best champion and 
the Board of Superintendents are agreed in this 
matter, there siiould be peace in New York and 
Mr. Wirt shou'd have every possible opportunity 
to do in a group of schools if he can what 
he has done in Gary. 


ooo 


NOTABLE RECORDS 


The records made by school boys and girls 
under Government supervision are authentic 
and the resuits in club work are really mar- 
velous. We select only from Northern Clubs. — 
Potato club boys exceeded in profit all other 
clubs. Strange to say, no Maine boys contested 
for potato prizes. Five boys earned more than 
$200, met profit on an acre of potatoes. Four 
of these were Massachusetts ‘boys, raising 
440, 420, 404 and 385 bushels per acre 
with net profit of $228, $225, $204 and $203 
per acre. The high man’ was a Utah lad, who 
raised 722 bushels on an acre and netted $285.70 
profit, but his acre was irrigated which is not 
quite a square deal for the boys with New 
England weather. | 

In corn clubs three boys passed the $100 
in profit. One Iowa boy raised 139 bushels 
to the acre with a net profit of $197.80. 
Two other Iowa boys had in profit $145.91 
and $112.20, on yields of 120 and 114 bushels 
per acre. Others raised more corn per acre 
but at greater cost. Michigan boys had yields 


of 149 bushels, 147, 144, 144, 143, 142, 140, 138; 
other Iowa boys raised 154 and 144 bushels. 
Several Utah boys raised sugar beets but while 
the yield was large the net profit was not, 
the highest being $84.60, $56.80 and $52.60 
In poultry raising the largest profit was for a 
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Michigan boy $62.77, and a Massachusetts boy 
was second $22.52. 

In garden and canning clubs three girls went 
above $100 in net profit, all of Iowa, $127, 115, 
$114. Pennsylvania girls had profits of $78.60 
and $66.33. A New Jersey girl netted $63.71 
and an Oregon girl $50. 

School clubs in market gardening are a com- 
paratively new feature but in some _ respects 
it is better than in other lines. It is educa- 
tional in that the crops are usually more varied, 
and the work is more steady, and the results 
come over a longer period. 

Readers of the Journal of Education will not 
be sunprised that of the five highest pupils, 
Cook County, Illinois, had four, two boys had 
net profits of $138 and $134, and two girls 
$127 each. A Massachusetts boy had the fifth 
record with $67. . 

WAR ON ILLITERACY 

Virginia is campaigning against illiteracy in 
royal fashion. State Superintendent R. C. 
Stearns has once more demonstrated what cour- 
age, devotion, wisdom and energy can accom- 
plish. All Over the state great things are being 
achieved. In Buchanan County, which had the 
most illiteracy west of the Mississippi with one 
exception, the white illiteracy thas been greatly 
reduced. It was 34.8 per cent. in 1910, then it 
‘was 22.2 per cent. between tthe ages of ten and 
twenty, now it is but 8.8 per cent., and County 
Superintendent W. L. Ownbey says that in 1920 
he will reduce it to 2 per cent. 

Another District Superintendent, Gavin Rawls, 
Carrsville, has already reduced white illiteracy 
from 11.1 per cent. in 1910 to 2.5 per cent. 
in 1915, and colored illiteracy from 37.2 per 
cent in 1910 to 9.4 per cent. in 1915. These 
two fairly represent the achievement in all Vir- 
ginia since the campaign against illiteracy began 
two years ago. 


DRAMATIZING PESTALOZZI 
The Fitchburg Normal School under the 
lead of Professor E. A. Kirkpatrick, had a most 
successful event in June in the dramatizing of 
Pestalozzi’s “Leonard and Gertrude,” a story 
published in 1781. We ‘had not so fully realized 
before how peculiarly this educational classic is 
adapted to this age and country. The keynote 
from first to last is that educational and social 
reform must begin in the home and extend to 
the community and the nation. 
The acts and scenes were as follows :— 
ACT I 
Scene 1—Exterior of Gertrude’s home. 
Scene 2—Interior of Gertrude’s home. 
Scene 2a—Same setting. The next = 
ACT II 


Scene 1—Tavern. 

Scene 2—Rudy’s home, (in dire disorder). 
ACT III 

Scene 1—Castle grounds. 

Scene 2—Tavern. 

Episode—Castle boundary stone. 
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ACT IV 
Scene 1—Common of the village of Bonnal. 
Every normal school in America should pre- 
sent this play. It will impress Pestalozziaism 
upon the students as nothing else will. 


AGRICULTURAL AID BY THE UNITED 

STATES 

In 1913 the United States Department of 
Agriculture received $24,950,000. This vast 
sum has been made possible by a steady ad- 
vance in public interest from the time of the 
first Morrill Act in 1862, which in 1912 was 
$831,587. The Hatch Act in 1886 was $720,000. 
The second Morrill Act in 1890 was $1,250,000. 
The Adams Act in 1906 provided for $720,000. 
The Nelson amendment in 1907 added 
$1,250,000, and the Smith-Lever law began 
with $480,000 in 1914, and will equal $4,580,000 
in 1925, 


UNUSUAL OUTCOME 


The banner for administrative courage goes 
to Webster City, Iowa, where the school board 
backed the superintendent and principal for sus- 
pending for ten days twenty high school boys, 
mostly leaders in athletics and mostly seniors, 
for cutting out the school to go a-swimming. 
Let it be recorded as an honor that even the 
parents did not defend this action of the boys. 


SIX-SIX PLAN 


The State Educational Conference of Oregon 
superintendents and high school teachers held at 
the State University at Eugene voted unani- 
mously and heartily to recommend the six-six 
plan, or Junior High School plan as it is com- 
monly called. 


Among the many good laws which Governor 
Brumbaugh ° of Pennsylvania promoted was one 
which provided that in a city of the first class 
no person who is not among the three highest 
eligibles shall receive any educatiomal position. 

There is greater statesmanship represented 
in the Mother’s Allowance laws than in all 
tariff laws ever passed, and this is not under- 
estimating tariff legislation. 

Be sure and tell your friends what is to be 


provided for them in the Journal of Education 
in 1915-16. 


Oregon courts decided that a woman can not 


be discharged because she marries, rule or no 
rule. 


Friends of the school should always line up 
with “good ronds” advocates. 
_ Harrisburg is likely to have a noble state 
educational building. 


The only war that is probable in school is 
war on war. 


“Rest when you rest” should be the teachers’ 


| 


> 
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| BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK 


(Continued from page 125.) 


1. Demonstrate by the use of miniature de- 
vices and simple tools, how to make a trap 
nest, feed trough, water trough, building roost, 
dripping boards, etc. Some of these things can 
be put up in the form of pasteboard, or knock- 
down equipment, with the idea of simply using 
them to show the shape or general plan, and 
then make suggestions to the boys and girls 
how to make the devices. 

2. Demonstrate how to candle eggs. Use shoe 
box, candle-stock and piece of candle. 


3. Demonstrate how to grade and pack eggs 
for parcel post shipment. Carry several sizes 
of parcel post perforated box cases in knock- 
down condition, and discuss in connection with 
this the labeling, addressing and tying. 


4. Demonstiate how to handle the setting 
hen, how to handle a bird while judging her, 
also how to mark the wings or legs of chickens. 

5. Home economic demonstrations in how to 
fry, poach, boil and handle and prepare eggs 
for table use can be taken up, especially when 
the demonstrations are conducted by members 
of the home extension department. 


Note: In a similar way, demonstrations can be 
shaped in a very effective way on the bread club 
project, the market garden, alfalfa, pork production, 
and garment making club work. No method is more 
efficient for the teaching of truth than the demon- 
stration method. A circular covering the above de- 
monstrations, with some illustrative material, is in 
the process of making. These will be forwarded to 
all of the state leaders in club work and county 
agents as soon as made available from the printer. 


All-Star Club members of the Northern, Cen- 
tral and Western states, or those who have 
won the championship of their states, districts 
or counties in the various club projects during 
the past three years, will meet with the in- 
ternational congress of achievement boys and 
girls at Berkeley, California, at the College of 
Agriculture, on the seventeenth and eighteenth 
of August. Address B. H. Crocheron with 
reference to hotel or room accommodations in 
case you have a club champion who expects to 
be there at this time. Quite a large number 
of the young people who have proven them- 
selves to be champions during the past three 
years, will plan their western trip in such a way 
as to be present at this time. On August 
twentieth the National Educational Association 
invites all who are interested in junior exten- 
sion work or boys’ and girls’ club activities to 
convene with them at Oakland. They have pro- 
vided special accommodations and special pro- 
gram for all who are interested in this particu- 
lar phase of education. 
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Junior extension work does more than :n- 
crease the. yields or eliminate the waste. It 
develops young men and women in leadership. 
The reports of the State Leaders show that 
many of the district or state champions of pre- 
vious years who are now above club age are act- 
ing as local leaders in club work. State Leader 
Griffin of Oregon, reports that Oscar Snyder 
who won the state prize in the Dairy Herd 
Record work last year is acting as local leader 
of a very enthusiastic club in Creswell, Oregon. 
Similar reports have been received from Iowa, 
Minnesota and Michigan. 

A club winner always makes an enthusiastic 
leader. 


A memorandum from an officer in charge of 
the Document Section reports the following 
from a backwoods mountain girl: “She does 
everything; makes delicious butter, bread and 
cooks so easily. She planted and works her 
garden and raises chickens, and she didn’t 
know a thing last January. She has learned 
it all from government bulletins.” 


This directs attention to the proper kind of 
junior extension. Children want direction and 
leadership that will lead them to do a_ few 
things well. Well planned projects with com- 
petent and efficient leadership will supply a 
definite need in every state. 


Pork and Crop Production Clubs :— 


Bankers and business men are beginning to 
recognize the value of the junior extension 
work. They are realizing that a business man 
has influ-financial standing regardless of age. 
Supervision and leadership has made pig grow- 
ing contest in pig club work a bankable proposi- 
tion, although the borrower is between the ages 
of ten and eighteen years. This is evidenced 
by methods used in various states to finance the 
pig club member. The following stories are 
illustrative. 


State Agent, E. H. Parks reports that a trust 


company of Brockton, Mass., purchased 100 
pure-bred pigs and distributed them to the 
members of tlhe local pig club. A note was 


taken for the value of the pig by the trust 
company, signed by the club leader, without 
additional security. Good club work contem- 
plates training in farm management and business 
practice. 

In the States of Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho, over 2,000 pure-bred pigs, cholera-im- 
munized, have been distributed in a similar 
manner to bovs and girls. Mr. O. M. Plummer, 
member of Portland School Board of Educa- 
tion, is an active business leader in this work 
of north west co-operating with the state leaders. 


The incapable at a university is like a rotten apple in a barrel. 
—President Albert Ross Hill, University of Missouri: 


| 
| 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S CHILD LABOR 


[Albany Argus, July 23.] 

An effort is being made to cast discredit on the 
new child labor law of Pennsylvania, evidently with 
the purpose of arousing a sentiment that will de- 
mand its repeal by the next Legislature, and the as- 
sertion is made that the law will cause the elimin- 
ation of more than 81 per cent. of child labor be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of age and that ap- 
proximately $11,000,000 estimated to be earned by 
these children annually will be lost. 


It would be a misfortune if Pennsylvania or any 
other State took a step backward in child labor leg- 
islation. The best people of the country have been 


tirelessly working for years to bring about progres- 


sive child labor legislation and in many States have 
succeeded. Pennsylvania has taken her place among 
them and should stay there. 


The faliacy of the arguments advanced against 
reasonable restriction of child labor are well illus- 
trated in the ridiculous assertion that the approxi- 
mately $11,000,000 earned annually heretofore in 
Pennsylvania by children between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen will be lost. That is impossible. 
The labor that they performed will be done by adults. 
If it costs a little more to hire adults to do it, the 
gain to the public more than offsets the increase. 

It should be borne in mind that if higher paid labor 
is employed to do the work formerly done by chil- 
dren, these adults become bigger consumers. They 
have more money to spend. They help business more 
than the children did. 

As a general proposition, it is good policy to pay 
a little more in order to make work for adult labor. 
The grownups have others dependent on them and 
employers should not be allowed to hire small chil- 
dren that ought to be in school in order to increase 
their profits, thereby keeping honest men with fami- 
lies to support out of jobs. 

No valid argument can be advanced against any of 
the child labor laws that have been enacted. 


A COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES FOR 


SCHOOL PURPOSES 
Name of City 


Population Am’t 
1910 Per Pupil 


Owensboro, Ky 16,011 $ 20.13 
Gary, Indiana ...... 16,802 72.70 
Michigan City ..... 19,027 41.14 
Waukegan, Illinois 16,069 38.84 
Ashtabula, Ohio 18,266 36.22 
Ann Arbor, Michigan ............... 14,817 52.92 
24,062 45.80 
Beloit, Wisconsin 15,125 33.33 
16,560 27.36 
New York 17,970 29.67 
20,497 37.58 
Plainfield, New Jersey .............. 20,550 50.00 
Durham. Nerth Carolina ............ 18 241 29.63 


Parkersburg, West Va 
Newport News, Va 24.15 
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A NORMAL SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 
REALLY NORMAL 


GEORGE E. WALK, PH. D., 
Schoolof Pedagogy. New York University, Paterson Training Selool 


A graduating exercise that can exemplify the work 
actually done by the students during the regular 
school course is an event fully worth while. Booker 
T. Washington has made this a characteristic feature 
of the Tuskegee commencements. Its use in a nor- 
mal school is, perhaps, something of an innovation, 
but one none the less refreshing. 

The Paterson, New Jersey, City Normal Training 
School, birth of the Centennial Year, celebrated in 
its recent commencement thirty-nine years of 
growth and prosperity. It has gained for itself a 
high repute among the efficient city training schools 
of the country. Under the progressive management 
of Dr. Frank Webster Smith, for ten years past the 
Principal, the Paterson institution has consistently 
maintained high professional ideals in terms of both 
theory and practice. Patersonians, generally speak- 
ing, are proud of a city normal school nearly forty 
years old, and Dr. Smith has enjoyed the co-oper- 
ation of citizens, the Board of Education, and, in 
particular, that of the very efficient city Superinten- 
dent, Mr. John R. Wilson. 

For the past few years the graduating exercises 
have each been devoted to the representation of a 
specific educational activity. One year, for instance, 
the development of “Method” was symbolized. The 
topic chosen for this year was the “Value of Special 
Work with Pupils.” This was illustrated by reports 
of work done with such pupils in the training de- 
partment of the Normal School in the course of the 
senior academic year by members of the graduating 
class. 

The exercises were devoted to the general pro- 
position that backward children are, in large part, 
made so by circumstances rather than by nature, and 
that special facilities providing the necessary in- 
dividual instruction will effect a large economy in 
the long run. In a city school system, for instance, 
of 20,000 pupils, 2,000 will ordinarily fail of promotion 
in the course of the year. If we compute the average 
annual cost of instruction at even $25 per pupil—a low 
estimate,— we have a large total of expense char- 
geable to the repeaters on either the annual or semi- 
annual plan of promotion. Add to this the loss due 
to the circumstance that pupils arrive at the earning 
stage a year or more late. For an industrial com- 
munity like Paterson this might represent a total of 
$300,000 to be reckoned with not annually, of course, 
but periodically. Consider further the cost of vaca- 
tion schools. Then, too, the loss is not to be gauged 
in material terms alone. The repeater who finally 
does finish is frequently saved as a “brand plucked 
from the burning,” and fails to acquire the exact 
knowledge that not only promotes culture but tends 
to material success as well. If, now—and this is the 
crux of the problem—, individual help for backward 
pupils would be possible through a reduction in the 
number of pupils per grade or the employment of a 
few additional teachers as assistants, would this ex- 
tra cost so necessitated not be small as compared 
with the aggregate of the items indicated above? 

The introductory number of the program explained 
to the large and appreciative audience the general 
character of the problem presented by the backward, 
over-age, or retarded pupil, and indicated in brief the 
provision being made for him in this and other coun- 
tries. Then, in succession, appeared young ladies, 
who gave each an account of the snecific case she 
had undertaken, indicating the general mental and 
physical characteristics of the pupil handled, the 
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methods used to stimulate his interest and promote 
his efficiency, and the results obtained. by individual 
help. The use of graphs, illustrating the curves of 
progress, made an interesting exhibit. 


Results of work accomplished with pupils in the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth grades 
were shown. Special help every afternoon for fif- 
teen minutes in arithmetic and for five minutes in 
spelling carried over a period of only four weeks 
resulted in raising a fifth grade pupil’s general in- 
terest from 80 to 98, his spelling from 50 to 98, and 
his arithmetic from 65 to 95. Without this work this 
pupil would have lost one full half-year. Special 
help for ten or fifteen minutes daily in arithmetic 
and for even less time in spelling, prolonged for four 
months, enabled an eighth grade two years 
behind grade, to advance from 65 to 80 in arithmetic 
and from 60 to 70 in spelling. Improvement was not 
always steady, of course: “plateaux” were encoun- 
tered, but overcome. Fifteen minutes daily devoted 
to the arithmetic and fifteen to the geography of a 
fourth grade girl for a period of three months in- 
creased her grade from 70 to 95 in the first and from 
65 to 85 in the second. Individual help given to 
another child for a period of four months enabled 
her to advance from 3 A, which she entered in Feb- 
ruary, to 4 A, for which she qualified by examination 
This means that the work of two grades, 3 


girl, 


in June. 
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A and 3 B, was done with comparative ease in a half- 
term. It is significant that this last case was not 
that of a backward ‘pupil but of one ahead of grade, 
Still 
another pupil, a member of 4 A, a boy of eleven two 
years behind grade, with individual help during a 
50 to 89 in 


arithmetic and from 65 to 85 in spelling. The last 


and indicates the possibilities in this direction. 


period of four months advanced from 


case which space permits me to report is that of a 


grade VIII boy, nearly sixteen, two and one-half 
years behind grade, who with four months of indi- 
vidual help, despite many fluctuations and not a few 
“plateaux,” raised his rating in arithmetic from 30 
to 89, and in spelling from 70 to 90. 

this 


of character 


several definite results: 


Commencements 


1) They reveal to the parents of the children who 
attend the training department of a normal school 
that the “experimentation” charged against student- 
teachers is something to be encouraged and not de- 
precated, if undertaken as wisely and scientifically as 
in the present case. 


2) They indicate the general character of the grad- 
uating exercises appropriate to a normal school. 

3) They show, beyond cavil, the possibilities inher- 
ing in individual instruction, special help, for bright 
as well as backward pupils. It “pays,” whatever be 
the view-point taken. 


It is the business of the teacher to ring the rising bell in the dormitory cf the sculs of 
boys andgirls.—H. R. Pattengill, Editor, Michigan Moderator. 


AGRICULTURAL GIRLS 


When Mrs. Augusta C. Bainbridge became 
principal of the school in Harper, Orange 
County, California, she was quite amazed and 
somewhat disgusted that only girls had elected 
to study agriculture. She thought she should 


FIGURE I. 
Noting the difference in growth of twO sweet potatoes. One 
placed in a dark closet and one in a southwest exposure. 


have a very stupid time teaching agriculture to 
girls but before many weeks passed she found 
that she had the most alert class she had taught. 
They not only proposed to know the how, when 
and where of everything but the “why” as well. 

She had never had any trouble previously in 


teaching agriculture but these girls were in- 
cessantly demonstrating why this, that and the 
other thing happened as it did, where it did and 
when it did. 


FIGURE II, 
Studying the growth of foliage in the cut tops of carrots, 
beets, turnips etc. standing in water. 


Of their own notion (see Figure 1) they raised 
some sweet potatoes in a dark cellar and others 
in the open with a southwest exposure and now 
they are comparing the results. 

In Figure 2 the same girls are studying the 
results of foliage growth in plants standing in 
water all the time. They are using the cut tops 
of beets, turnips, carrots, ete. 


accomplish 


— 
= 
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SOURCE OF INCOME OF ILLINOIS 


TEACHERS OTHER THAN THEIR SAL- 
ARIES 


About forty-five per cent. of the men and 13.7 per 
cent. of the women teaching in Illinois have an out- 
side income or earn something in addition to their 
salaries as teachers. Put the other way round this 
means about one-half the men and 86 per cent. of the 
women have no other source of income than their 
salaries. 

The following tables give the distribution of the 


income other than teaching salary of 257 men and 516 
women teachers :— 


Source of annual income other than teaching salary, 


for Men.* 
$ 50 3 6 5 14 
$ 5 — 100 6 7 5 10 35 63 
101 — 150 3 3 2 8 9 26 
151 — 200 5 7 5 15 5 37 
201 — 250 5 5 4 13 
251 — 300 1 1 3 1l 4 20 
301. — 350 2 2 3 14 
351 — 400 3 4 2 9 
401 — 450 1 1 1 3 
» 451 — 500 1 2 6 9 1 21 
600 2 2 1 4 11 
700 1 1 1 1 4 
800 1 2 3 
900 1 2 1 5 
1000 1 1 1 3 
1200 2 2 
1050 1 3 4 
1800 1 2 3 
2200 1 1 
2600 1 1 
Totals 31 45 24 79 64 257 


Median, $231.77. 

These tables should be read in this manner: Of 
the men having an income of $50 a year or less, three 
engage in some sort of outside teaching, six have in- 
vestments, and five work at common labor. Of the 
women having an income of $50 a year or less, twenty 
engage in some sort of outside teaching, fifty-one 
have investments, eight have a small business estab- 
lishment, two do domestic work, and six are seam- 
stresses. 

It will be noted that the range is from less than 
$50 to $6,600 for the women. The most significant 
figure, however, is the median, which is $231 for the 
men and $107 for the women. This means that of the 
45 per cent. of the men teachers who enjoy an out- 
side income, one-half receive or earn less than $231 a 
year, and that of the 13.7 per cent. of the women 
teachers who enjoy an outside income, one-half 
receive or earn less than $107 a year. 


* We omit 7 canvassers, 6artisans andicleryyman who has $€00 


salary for teaching. 
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Source of Annual Income Other Than Teaching, for 


Women.* 

& 

$ 50 20 51 8 87 
50 — 100 39 85 9 14 187 
101 — 150 10 45 4 2 169 
11 37 2 3 50 
ma — 1 18 1 22° 
si — © 4 18 3 25 
301 = 350 10 1 1 13 
a 3 10 1 14 
401 — 450 6 7 
1 13 3 1 18 
600 10 il 
700 4 4 
800 6 6 
900 2 2 
1000 3 1 7 
1100 2 3 
1200 1 2 
1300 1 1 
1500 1 1 
1600 1 I 
2000 1 1 
2100 1 1 
3000 1 1 
5000 1 
6600 1 1 
89 327 28 25 516 


Median, $107.66. 

[This means that 31 men earn from $50 to $800 a 
year by outside teaching; that 45 have incomes from 
investments ranging from $50 to $2,600; that 24 have 
business interests that pay from $50 to $900; that 29 
get from $50 to $1,800 net profit from farming, and 62 
earn from $50 to $900 by outside labor.] 


[While fewer women teachers have outside income 
some have much larger income than the men. No 
man has above $2,600, while one woman teacher has 
$3,000, one $5,000 and one $6,600. The income from 
the $5,000 woman teacher is from her husband, while 
the $3,000 income and the $6,000 income are from in- 
vestments. Only 45 men have incomes, from invest- 
ments while 327 women are thus fortunate. One man 
receives $1,000 from outside teaching while no woman 
receives more than $200. No man has an income of 
$1,000 from outside business while one woman has. 


—Illinois Teacher. 


eg We omit 6 who have roomers, 8 who have allowances from hus- 
bands, 18 who earn money with their needle and 15 as domestics. 


All social needs must realize themselves through political action and adminstration. 
— Mrs. W. W. Martin, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


~ 
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BOOK TABLE 


ROBBIN’S NEW PLANE GEOMETRY. By Edward 
Rutledge Robbins, formerly of the Lawrenceville 
School. New York: American Book Company. 12 
mo. Cloth. pp. 264. Price, 80 cents. 

This able and serviceable work on Plane Geome- 
try is from an author who has had an extended ex- 
perience in teaching this branch of mathematics. 
Such an experience would seem indispensable to the 
preparation of such a work. Geometry is not an 
easy subject for the average pupil, and to render it 
not only understandable, but also attractive to such 
is a rare art. Following a careful introduction 
abounding in definitions, the textual matter treats in 
Book I with Angles, and rectilinear figures, I] with 
the Circle, III with Proportion, IV with Areas, and 
V with Polygons. The exercises provided in these 
various sections are numerous, and helpful for prac- 
tice. An apparent feature of the book seems to be 
a studied avoidance of unnecessarily technical lan- 
guage, which commends itself chiefly to the pupil 
if not to the teacher. The diagrams are of a superior 
character. 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR (BOOKS I-II) AND SE- 
LECTIONS FOR SIGHT READING. By Harry F 
Towle and Paul R. Jenks. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Cloth. 575 pages. Price,— : 
This sumptuous volume contains all the material 

necessary for the second year’s work in Latin in 
secondary schools, and following the recent trend 
in Latin teaching is devoted to an intensive study of 
the first two books of the “Gallic War,” with much 
further material for sight reading chosen from the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth books and from the 
“Civil War.” Besides the text proper the book con- 
tains a thoroughgoing introduction on Caesar and his 
career and on the Roman military system, with a 
bibliography, full notes on the two books studied, a 
full grammatical and_ syntactical appendix, with par- 
adigms, rules, etc., English-Latin exercises, Sugges- 
tions for reading at sight, Word Lists based on the 
Lodge list, and Latin-English and English-Latin 
vocabularies. The Latin text covers 166 pages, of 
which 109 are devoted to sight selections, and _ is 
printed in large, clear type. The book is carefully 
illustrated and a number of maps and plans, many in 
colors, are provided. The paper is of good quality, 
the binding neat and durable. The book is a credit 
to editors and publishers. 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. By M. V. O’Shea 
and J. H. Kellogg. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 298 pages. Price, 65 
cents. 

With the most modern of words, “efficiency,” as 
their watchword, Professor O’Shea of the University 
of Wisconsin and J. H. Kellogg, superintendent of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, have collaborated on _ the 
fourth volume of Macmillan’s “Health Series of Phy- 
siology and Hygiene.” Dr. Kellogg knows the phy- 
sical side of the human machinery thoroughly from 
years of observation, and Professor O’Shea knows 
the physiological side. Between them they know 
what ails a body when it isn’t ninety-nine per cent. 
efficient, and they have given in the 300 pages of this 
low-priced book a number of well considered sug- 
gestions for keeping the human machine running at 
a high point of efficiency. “Safety First” for living 
long and well is their advice. The book may be used 
as a text for Grammar or High School pupils. 


THOUGHTS ON BUSINESS. By Waldo Pondray 
Warren. Chicago: Forbes and Company. 12 mo. 
Cloth. pp. 260. Price, $1.00 net. 

Here are more than 200 sane and timely hints on 
the conduct of business by an author who for many 
years was connected with one of America’s great 
commercial institution. The beauty as well as the 
forcefulness of these hints lie in this, that they are 
not thrown out at hazard, but are the result of care- 
ful thought by a high-minded business man. He has 
himself escaped many of the snares that are laid in 
business life, and if observed would elevate business 
out of all selfishness, mendacity, and disregard of 
the general welfare. Business has a “moral found- 
ation” he tells us, is something greater than “a tread- 
mill,” is keen eyed in seeing “opportunities.” avoids 
“worry” as a foe to activity, has “goods behind the 
man,” respect for “the law,” encourages the measure- 
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ment of other business men “fairly,” and refuses “to 
grow old.” It is a marvellous grouping of sane sug- 


gestions for the business world of today. 


SHORT STORIES. Selected and edited by Leonard 
B. Moulton. 245 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN POETRY. Edited 
by Frederick Honk Law. 122 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Both cloth. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
In selecting stories by thirteen American authors 

Mr. Moulton, who is a teacher of English in the Bos- 

ton High School of Commerce, has brought into the 

Riverside Literature volume of “Short Stories,” the 

really representative American work. He _ has. 

chosen stories so human and full blooded that they 
are illustrative of America’s real contribution to the 
literature of short prose fiction. It is not surprising 
that nearly half the stories selected are not generally 
known or thought of among American masterpieces. 

In “Selections from American Poetry,” Dr. Law, 
head of the English department in the Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City, has offered the very 
best works of Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, Lowell, Bry- 
ant, Emerson, Holmes and Whitman. 

THE IDEAL CATHOLIC READERS. By A Sister 
of St. Joseph. First Reader, 30 cents, and Second 
35 cents. Cloth. Illustrated. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

This is a thoroughly up-to-date series of readers, 
in method and in illustrations, but there is one dis- 
tinct difference between these Readers and all public 
school Readers. These have a courageous outspoken, 
reverent, scriptural and religious tone. The religious 
purpose is everywhere apparent, but there is a 
generous amount of the child’s classic literature 
which one finds in all First and Second Readers. 


DAILY LESSON PLANS, FOR SECOND YEAR. By 
Walter L. Hervey, formerly President of Teachers 
College, and Melvin Hix of Public School, No. 80. 
Long Island City, New York. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 12 mo. Cloth. pp. 161. Price, 
75 cents. 

A valuable Teachers’ Manual for the promotion 
and direction of pupils’ reading. It is the last con- 
tribution to the list of “Horace Mann Readers” pub- 
lished by this house. It is admirably written, and 
would appear to be of positive assistance in directing 
the reading of the second grade pupils. To stop 
after the reading, in order to spell new words, to 
correct wrong pronunciation, to recall the points or 


personages, and other exercises, is of the highest 
value to the youthful reader. And this is what the 
authors suggest and instance throughout for the 


drill. It is an able drill book by those who know the 
frequently overlooked capabilities of the child mind, 
and the worth of helping it to think. 


PROFITABLE VOCATIONS FOR BOYS. By E. W. 
Weaver, formerly of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce, and J. Frank Byler of the George 
Brooks School, Philadelphia. New York and Chi- 
cago: A. S. Barnes Company. 12 mo. Cloth. pp. 
282. Price, $1.00 net. 

This is a successor to Wm. Weaver’s “Profitable 
Vocations for Girls,” and a worthy successor. Evi- 
dently the joint-authors of this new work have care- 
fully surveyed the field in which a boy is likely to 
find some sphere for his industrial ambition, and give 
us the benefit of their research among the oppor- 
tunities of business life. What they have to say 
about the factory, transportation, electricity, steno- 
graphy, banking, music, journalism, etc. is well 
worth a boy’s study. It is all well and helpfully said, 
and may prove to parent, teacher, and boy alike a 
great assistance in selecting that vocation that is at 
once congenial and profitable. The textual matter is 
simple in style and very readable. 
VICTORIA. A Novel by Martha Grace Pope. 

ton: Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. 8 vo. 

Price, $1.35 net. 

A good story, well written, and picturesque in its 
characters and situations. The scene is laid in a vil- 
lage in the Middle West. The leading male figure is 
a city-bred man, who is married to a girl of beanty 
and a certain refinement but somewhat spoiled. The 
different up-bringing, and diversity of tastes lead to 
many complications and misunderstandings, which—, 
however, are all overcome—after a period of alienation. 
—by an accident that reveals to each of them their 
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deep-seated affection for each other, It is well worth 
reading, for the author’s style 1s winning. The work 
as a specimen of typography is most attractive. 


THE PIONEERS. By Constance 

D’Arcy Mackay. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
12 mo: Cloth. Illustrated. 175 pp. Price $1.00. 
-Here is a book of historical pageant-plays, by an 
author who has the happy art of dramatizing “9 o 
people and events. Besides the Pioneers the ~ 
play in her work, she gives Us. The Fountain ol 
Youth,” “May-Day,” “The Vanishing Race gmap 
“The Passing of Hiawatha,” and several others 0 
kindred interest. The pageant is an established 
means of education and interest in a community, and 
is being used more and more widely for such a 
purpose. Care is also given to the proper costumes 
ior such plays, and music adapted to the presentation. 
The series of illustrations are from photographs of 
pageants given in several localities, and aid greatly 
in suggesting the correct customs, postures, etc., of 
the persons in the events pictured forth. It is an 
admirable adjunct as well as guide to the effective 
production of the pageant. 


— 


DAYS WITH UNCLE JACK. One of the Davis- 
Julien Readers: By John W. Davis of the Board of 
Education, New York Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath 
and Company. Cloth. 471 pages. Price $.60. 

A remarkably interesting reader specially designed 
for fifth year pupils, and divided into fifty-four sec- 
tions for as many days’ use. Its content 1s made up 
of delightful facts and fancies from many sources, 
and grouped together in a masterly way by one who 
is an expert in selecting. Here are charming bits 
of nature study, travel, sea stories, songs, poems, 
and many other selections that in their entirety go 
to make up an ideal reader for use by pupils of the 
middle grammar grades. It is designed to help the 
children in clear enunciation and proper pronunciation, 
and there is every likelihood it will. The reader is 
delightfully illustrated in the choicest method of 
_ the publisher, and each illustration helps the boys and 
girls to remember as well as visualize the subject 
pictured. “Days with Uncle Jack” has been published 
in two parts. This is Part II. It is an accession to 
the Davis--Julien readers. 

FAMOUS BUILDINGS. By Charles L. Barstow, 
author of “Famous Pictures.” New York: The 
Century Company. 12 mo. Cloth. Illustrated. pp. 

246. Price, 60 cents. 


A delightful work on architecture, written espe- 
cially for children, but at the same time one into 
which the parents will look with profound interest. 
“The author traverses a wide ground, treating of the 
famous buildings of ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
thence coming down to the Byzantine, Saraclinic, and 
Romanesque styles, and giving large attention to 
Gothic structures and those of the famous Renais- 
sance. A specially interesting chapter is of “Famous 
Buildings in America”—such as ount Vernon, The 
Capitol, The Woolworth Building in New York, and 
several others. The text is copiously illustrated. 


CHARLEY CIRCUS. In Three Volumes: (1) 
Among the Indians of Brazil; (2) Hunting and 
Trapping in Brazil; (3) In the Wilds of Brazil. By 
Wiiliam James Morrison. Nashville, (Tenn.), etc.: 
M. E. Church Publishing House. 12 mo, _ Cloth. 
135 pp (each volume). Frice, 50 cents per Volume. 
Here, under a catchy title, ts a most entertaining 

series descriptive of Brazil, the largest of the South 
American countries. It is a geography in itself, and 
written in a bright, snappy. and yet informing way, 
that boys who are not usually interested in books. will 
not fail to read. This feature of attractiveness for 
boy-readers is kept up throughout. Here we have 
stories of pumas and jaguars, tapirs and _ peccaries, 
ant-eaters and great snakes, of birds of the richest 
plumage, of fish of the fiercest nature, of Indians and 
of white men just as cunning and cruel, of diamonds 
and gold mines, and a thousand-and-one other 
creatures and experiences that thrill one through and 
through, and this without a single dull page in all 
the more than 400 pages. And the pictures are just 
as thrilling as the text. The boy that tackles these 
books will have a great deal of knowledge about the 
land of rubber and coffee as well as plenty of thrills. 


PLAYS OF 


THE UNVEILING. A Poetic Drama-in Five Acts. 
Jackson Boyd. 


By 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12 
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mo. Cloth. pp. 255. Price, $1.25. 

A remarkable bit of dramatic verse. The main thought 
throughout is that a dream can express life. Two stu- 
dents have had statues oi two of the old gods—Ormuzd 
and Ahriman—presented to them, and one of the stu- 
dents dreams that he and his fellow-student call upon the 
gods to come to life, and reveal to them the problems of 
life as they appear in Love, Ambition and Religion, -and 
the miracle happens. Nature is unveiled, life revealed, 
and reality made to stand out above appearances; and yet 
it is all a dream. It is a philosophical drama to which only 
one inclined to philosophy will be attracted. But such 
will be rewarded by a perusal of it. 


COMPLETE COURSE IN ISAAC PITMAN PHONO- 
GRAPHY. By Abraham Rosenblum. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 12 mo. Cloth. Pp. 
461. Price, $1.50 net. : 
This work is not misnamed. It is quite “complete.” 

It is the work of an adept in the Pitman type of 
Shorthand. It contains three elaborate sections; one 
for beginners, another an intermediate course, and 
the third an advanced course. It abounds in Exer- 
cises, made up of business letters, speeches of 
eminent individuals—such as “Burke’s Conciliation,” 
and phrases collected from.literature. It is modern, 
practical, and comprehensive. It has been adopted 
by the New York City Board of Education for use in 
its day and evening high schools, as well as by other 
schools of the Empire State. 


NEW LIGHT ON CONSUMPTION. By Arthur 
Lovell of London, Eng. London, Eng.: J. W. Wil- 
liams. Paper cover. 16 mo. pp. 140. Price, 75 cents. 
Whoever can throw light that is essentially luminous 

on this dread theme of tuberculosis will find many 

who will be interested in his conclusions. And this 
author appears to have something to say about the 

White Plague that is of real merit. He dismisses as 

unworthy of confidence the theory of the Bacillus 

Tuberculosis, and contends that consumption—like all 

other maladies—is a form of cell-disease, and the right 

way to cure it is to “restore the cell to the normal con- 
dition in which it can perform its natural functions.” 

This rectification of the cell is by a constant supply of 

oxygen for this is what Nature imperatively demands. 

Benefit—possibly | cure—is to come from Sanatorium 

treatment, and insists that this mode of treatment 

should be freely supplied by State-supported institu- 
tions. He is sanguine enough to believe that if this 
oxygen treatment should be thoroughly followed up, 
in a few years the problem of Consumption would be 
solved forever in the history of Civilization.” 
-0--0-@-0--0- 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
“Reading from Literature.” Bv Ha leck & Barbour. Price. 35: 

—** Essentials of English” (First Book, Price, 4(c , and § 4 k 

‘Mera’s Premier Live.” Price. 64c.—*Healy’s Comp'ete Revi: 

Weitirg Mirial.” Price, 36c—**Coxlter’s Botanical Note 

Binder.’ Price, 7:c.—Everly, Bloant & Walton’s Brief Physicil 

am stry Exercises wit1 Binder.” P: ice, 72c, : ¥ 

cin beam’ 7 New York: Ameri 
*‘Sargen'’s Handbook of the Best Private Schools.” P 
Boston: Porter E.Sargent, 50 Congress St. 
“Principles o Composition.” Rv P. H. Boynton. 
** Progressive Less ns in Knelish for Foreigners,” 
Price,4sc. Boston: Ginn & Co 
‘‘A First Year Course—General Science” Ky C. A. Pease. i 
$1.20 —*The Merrill Readers. Third Reader.” By F. B. 

M. York: Charies E. Merrill Co. 
“Anneo slaud.”’ . M. Montgomery. i 

ton: The Page Company. 

‘*Letters from Brother Bill Varsity Sub.” By W. K. Towers. 

-*-Christianity and International Peace.” By C. E. Jeffer- 

er New York: T. Crowell & Wo. 

‘The Dean of Women.” By L. K. Mathews. Pric 1.50. " 

Houghton Mifflin & Co. 

“Sandman Time” By I WN. Gaylord. Price, $1.00, 

Richard G. Badger., “Shop Problems.” 1914—1915. 

Pr.ss_ Peoria, Ill. 

“Common Sense Applied to Woman Suffrage.” 


nam Jacobs. Price, $1.90. New York: ©. P. Putram’s Sone. 
Enslish ntence.” 


By J. F. Willis. Publish b 
Author: Philadeiphia. lished by the 


‘French Life.” By P. S. Allen and F. L. Schoell. New York: 

“College ideals.” By Jonathan Rigdon, Winona Lak 
Iudiana Publishing Co. 

“The New infinite and the Old Theology.” 
New Yale University Press, 

**Healing Currents.’’ Walter De Voe. Price, $1.50. Cl 
Vita Publishing Company, 

“School Arithmetics: Intermediate Book.” Ly F. Cajori. 
Price, 40¢.—‘Outlines of Socio’ ovy.’”” By Blackmar and Gillin. 
Price, $200,—"The Practica! Conduct of Ply.” By H. 8. Curtis. 
Price, $2.00. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


rice, $2 00. 
Price. $1.00 — 
(First Year.) By 


Boston: 
Mannal Arts 


By Mary Tut 


By C. J. Keyser- 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes aud Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
 <o Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

ymail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


« BDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Tnis department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of morc than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


AUGUST. 

18-20: School Garden Association of 
America. Oakland. Earl L. Fin. 
ney, supervisor of school gardens, 
St. Paul, Minn., sec’y. 


18-21: International Kindergarten 
Union. Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. Miss May Murray, editor, 


Kindergarten. Review, Springfield, 
Mass., sec’y. 

18-20: National Council of Teachers’ 
of English. Oakland. James F. 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Ill. secretary. 

20: State and National Cluh Leaders. 
Oakland. O. H. Benson, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department 01 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
chairman. 

93-24: American School Peace 
League. Oakland, Mrs. Fannie 


Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
street, Boston. sec’v. 

23: National Association of Teachers 
Agencies. Oakland. B. F. Clark, 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, sec’y. 

24: National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Oakland. Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
910 Loan and Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., sec’y. 

96: Association of State Superinten- 


dents. Uakland. Thomas 
Finnegan, Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man. 

26: National Association for the 


Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Oakland. M. P. E. 


Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J., edu- 
cational director. 
27-28: Americ.n Home Economics 


Association. Oakland. Anna Bar- 
rows Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y., sec’y. 

27-29: Religious Education Associa- 
tion Oakland. H. F. 832 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
sec’y. 

30-31: National Association of State 
Universities. Oakland. President 
Guy Potter Benton, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, sec’y 


SEPTEMBER. 


4-6: Intercollegiate Socialist Societ 
Conference. Hampton Falls, N. H 
Miss Louise Adams Grout, 154 
Newbury street, Boston, corres- 
ponding sec’y. 

23-October 2: American Educational 
and Vocational Conference. Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. A. D. 
V. Storey, Hotel Biltmore, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


6-8. National Housing Conference, 
Minneapolis, Minn. National Hous- 

ing Association, 105 East 22nd St. 
New York City. 

15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal 
Bridgeton, sec’v. 

15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H: L. Fowkes, Taylor- 


ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 

17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California. Walter -W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


17-18: National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 

18: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rura: 
School Supervisor C F. Brown, 
Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 

21-22. University of New York, 
annual convocation. Albany. 
Dr. Pliny T. Sexton, chancellor. 

98-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 

28-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 

NOVEMBER. 
4-6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 


Denver. W. W. Remington, 239 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 


4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa 
tion. Des Moines, O. E. Smith, 
sec’y. 

5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill, secretary, William F. 
Eldredge. Rockport. 


92-94: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missouwia, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 

24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina. Raleigh E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


DECEMBER. 


27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’v. 


226-31. Florida Educational Associa- 
tion. Tallahassee. Charles M. 
Jones, Lakeland, chairman execu- 
tive committee. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC “TATES. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY. Bankruptcy 
has overtaken the Public School 
Teacher’s Retirement Fund says the 
Evening Post. There is in the 
Fund less than 60 per cent. of the 
money necessary to pay August pen- 
sions, and that is all the annuitants 
will receive for this month. That ts 
the percentage they will receive for 
each of the remaining flve months of 
1915. They will get less if the re- 


fund claimed by teachers for “excused 
absences” are paid to the claimants 
instead of going into the Fund. 
Fifteen hundred retired teachers, 
residing all over the world, many of 


them with no other means than their 
monthly retired-pay checks, will 
suffer hardship because of the smaller 
payments. The reduction is inevi- 
table. The teachers have been pay- 
ing into the Fund 1 per cent. of their 
salaries. Actuarial figures show that 
average benefit received is 15 per 
cent of salary. Much going out and 
little coming in meant bankruptcy in 
time and the time has come. 

Early this year the Board of Esti- 
mate made this proposition to the 
teachers:- The city will contribute 2 
per cent. of the monthly pay-roll if 
the teachers will contribute 3 per 
cent. instead of 1 per cent., of their 
salaries. The teachers rejected this 
offer, and suggested that the city 
replenish the dwindling fund. ; 

Controller Prendergast made this 
statement of the situation for pub- 
lication. August pensions amount to 
$98,000. The Controller has available 
$58,000, which he will make go as far 
as he can. This is not a temporary 
difficulty, but final bankruptcy of the 
fund. The proportion of excise taxes 
accruing to the Fund for 1915 has 
been paid. The total income ayvail- 
able for the remainder of the vear is 
$265,000, while total pensions due are 
$480,000; deficit, $215,000. It will be 
greater if the Controller does not 
continue to resist claims for “excused 
absence” refunds. 


“This crisis in the affairs of the 
Fund has long been foreseen,” said 
Controller Prendergast. “Members 
of the Board of Estimate and the 
Commissioner of Education have been 
aware of the condition of the Fund. 
Repeated efforts have been made to 
convince the Commissioners and the 
teachers of the necessity for some 
remedy, namely, greater revenue jor 
the Fund. Remedies were suggested 
but the mtervention before the Legis- 
lature or representatives of the 
teachers’ organizations and certain 
unauthorized school officials, many of 
whom could be found lobbying at the 
Capitol when they should have been 
attending to their duties in the schools 
Irustrated the corrective measures.” 

Controller Prendergast said that 
he first calied attention to the much- 
going-out-little-coming-in condition 
of the Fund in 1912 in a letter to the 
president of the Board of Education. 
In 1914, a bill reached Gov. Glynn 
which permitted the use for current 
pensions of $300,000, part of $800.000 
reserve, only the earnings of which 
were to be paid to annuitants. But 
the Govenor vetoed the bill as with- 
out merit in affording a real remedy. 

Controller Prendergast’s statement 
was in part: 


For the most part, the attitude of 
the Board of Education has been one 
of apathy and indisposition to 
approach the subject in any vigorous 
way. The teachers, through their 
organizations, have opposed every 
change which involved the least 
additional financial burden on their 
part. The teachers now contribute 
one per cent. of their salaries to the 
fund,while the actuarial cost of the 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


benefits provided in the law would 
probably be in the neighborhood of 15 
per cent. That the city. should 
assume the burden of the difference 
cannot even be considered. 


New York’s first vocational 
school, which is to be erected 
by the city at the north- 


west corner of Lexington avenue 
and Twenty-second street, will cost 
$190,000 to build. The structure will 
be ten stories high, of brick and 
terra cotta. It will replace three 
dwellings, one of which has been 
the home of Magistrate Barlow for 
many years. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The news- 
papers are devoting much space to 
the discussion of current develop- 
ments in this city’s public school 
system. In the Public Ledger 
“Sallie Wistar” says: 


“The problem which will con- 
front the Board of Education when 
it assembles in the early autumn 1s 
a serious one. The appointment of 
a Superintendent of Public Schools 
in a city of more than 1,500,000 in- 
habitants is so important to the 
present and future welfare of the 
community, that not only each 
member of the board but such 
citizens as are seriously interested 
in education should employ the in- 
tervening time in a dispassionate 
study of the individual merits of 
possible candidates, and, above all, 
to the broad question of policy. 

It is the duty of every serious 
man and woman in this community 
who has any useful views or in- 
formation upon the subject and is 
qualified to express an opinion to 
do so. But it is also the duty of 
the good citizen not to allow his or 
her judgment to become confused 
by outside interests that have little 
or no direct bearing upon the 
question at hand. To load down 
the issue with personal predilec- 
tions; to entangle it with other 
issues, whether of politics, race or 
sex, would be doing an injustice to 
the children and through them to 


the city, State and country. The~- 


matter before the Board of Edu- 
cation is simply to look for the 
best possible man or woman in the 
United States into whose hands 
may wisely be intrusted the devel- 
opment of our school system along 
safe, progressive and_ well-tried 
lines. 


Mrs. Rudolph Blankenburg, wife 
of the Mayor, last week issued a 
statement in which she declared 
there is no valid reason why a 
woman should not be elected su- 
perintendent of public schools of 
Philadelphia. Sex, she said, should 
not enter into the question. 

“Going a step farther, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Schoff, president of the 
Mothers’ Congress, said Dr. Lucy 
L. W. Wilson, head of the biolog- 
ical department of the Girls’ Nor- 
mal School, is the logical woman 
for the office. 


“Coincidently came strong 
expressions of disapproval of the 
movement for a woman as superin- 
tendent. Mrs. George W. Emlen 
and Mrs. Frederic Landstreet, 
members of the School Board of 
the 22d Division, opposed the idea 
of a woman in the superintendent’s 
chair, which, they maintained, 
should be occupied by a man. Mrs. 
Emlen, however, is strongly in fa- 
vor of the appointment of Miss 
Puncheon as successor to the late 
William T. Tilden as a member of 
the Board of Education. 


“In the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to the late Dr. William C. 
Jacobs, sex should not enter into 
the question,” said Mrs. Blanken- 
burg. “The person best qualified to 
do the work should be selected. 

“There is no valid reason why a 
woman should not hold the posi- 
tion. Chicago has demonstrated 
the fact that a woman can perform 
the duties of the office to the entire 
satisfaction of the school board, 
the parents and pupils. I have the 
highest esteem for Mrs. Wilson, 


Miss Katherine Puncheon and 
Miss Margaret T. Maguire, who 
have been mentioned as _ possible 


candidates, and I believe that any 
one of them would render our 
schools excellent service.” 


DELAWARE. 


NEWARK. A _ most successful 
Summer School has been held at 
Delaware College closed August 6 
after six-weeks’ session. Al- 
though the total enrollment about 
175 was not quite as large as last 
year the students were much better 
qualified than those of previous 
years. The difference in attend- 
ance was largely due to the fact 
that no student was admitted this 
year under sixteen years of age, 
while last year there were probably 
twenty-five below that age. 

On account of enforced 
absence of Dr. Charles A. Wagner, 
State commissioner of education, 
dean of the Summer School, Pro- 
fessor George E. Dutton looked 
after the details of the school most 
of the time and the success of the 
session is due in no small degree 
to the able and efficient manner in 
which all the details were arranged 
and carried out. This year prac- 
tically the entire enrollment com- 
pleted the six weeks remaining 
here for the examinations, thereby 
getting credit for their work on 
their teacher’s certificates. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 


DURANT. Over the protests of 
a delegation of Durant and Bryan 
county people, the state board of 
education at a_ special meeting 
declared “vacant” the presidency 
of the Southeastern State normal 
school at Durant, which was held 
by Prof. W. C. Canterbury. 

The delegation, which protested 
against his removal. was headed by 
State Senator J. T. McIntosh of 
Durant, and included several school 
superintendents from the  south- 
eastern part of the state. 

The resignation of Pres. U. J. 
Griffith of the Southwestern normal 
at Weatherford, which had likewise 
been requested, also was accepted. 
The case of President Lynn Glover 
of the University Preparatory 


school at Tonkawa, also under fire, 
was not considered. 
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No successors for the two 
removed presidents were selected. 
The board announced at the close 
of its session that it would gather 
again on August 26, and probably 
would attend to elections at that 
time. State Superintendent R. H. 
Wilson, who is in Kentucky on his 
vacation, will be back by then. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


SOUTH BEND. A very success- 
ful session of summer school for 
the city schools closed July 30, the 
third annual session. The enroll- 
ment was 2,734. 

Work was offered in all grades 
from the first through the high 
school. Special efforts were made 
to enable pupils to remove condi- 
tions received during the regular 
school year. 

The average daily attendance was 
2,023 and no week did the school 
fall below 1,800. The most regular 
attendance was found in the foreign 
districts. In fact, the percentage of 
attendance in these schools was as 


high as during the regular school 
year. 
Eighty-five teachers were em- 


ployed, with an average of twenty- 
three pupils per teacher. Work 
was considered successful in every 
way, and undoubtedly has become 
a part of the regular school year, in 
the opinion of L. J. Montgomery, 
the superintendent. 


ILLINOIS. 
OTTAWA. Since July 1 many 
school teachers in this county 


have begun to wonder how they 
shall go about getting on the elig- 
ible list for teachers’ pensions un- 
der the new law, which went into 
effect on that date. With great un- 
animity they sat down and wrote 
letters to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to get a few 
pointers. 


As a consequence the letters have 
been piling up in the superinten- 
dent’s office like bales of cotton. 
The office force couldn’t begin to at- 
’ tend to them, and R. C. Moore, who 
engineered the course of the bill 
through the general assembly, has 
been employed as a temporary secre- 
tary of the new teachers’ pension 
board. He is going through the let- 
ters as rapidly as possible, making 
up a lot of answers to question sug- 
gested by the various correspon- 
dents and preparing a pamphlet 
which will be published soon. The 
pamphlet is intended to answer all 
the questions that any intelligent 
teacher could possibly ask regard- 
ing the bill. 

Under the new law, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the 
State Auditor and the Secretary of 
State constitute the temporary 
teachers’ pension board. This 
board is to serve until next Decem- 
ber, when an election participated 
in by all teachers who are qualified 
to participate in the pension fund 
will be held and three trustees will 
be elected. 


Beginning January 1, the nension 
board will consist of the Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, the State 
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Treasurer and these three elective 
trustees. 


The temporary board must select 
a secretary and get the pension sys- 
tem in operation. All teachers must 
furnish credentials as to the length 
of their service and their eligibility 
to participate in the fund. The act 
leaves it to the temporary board to 
decide what these credentials shall 
be, and one of the first things the 
board will have to do will be to 
draw up blanks for this purpose. 
On satisfying the pension board as 
to their length of service the teach- 
ers will be required to pay in back 
dues for the period served. This 
money must be sent to the State 
Treasurer. 

A trust fund of nearly $100,000 for 
the education of deserving young 
men and women of Ottawa, was 
created in the will of Mrs. Delight 


E. H. Moore. Mrs. Moore, one of 
the city’s wealthiest women, died 
last month. 


The document fixes their stipend 
at no greater amount than $50 a 
year. It is the will of Mrs. Moore 
that income up to and including 
one-fourth of the total can be used 
toward educating young men for 
the ministry. The residue can be 
used for completing the education 
of worthy applicants in whatever 
line they choose. Those benefiting 
under the terms of the endowment 
must be of some one of the protes- 
tant faiths. 


The fund is to be known as “The 
Delight Hossack Moore Trust Fund 
for the Education of Young Men 
and Young Women.” 

CHICAGO. Writing in the Chi- 
cago Herald of the latest Chicago 
schools inquiry, started July 30, 
Oscar E. Hewitt says: 

The trustees have started another 
inquiry of the public school system 
on its way. 


This, if it is made, is to be a 
“complete” investigation. 
The authorization was granted 


by the buildings and grounds com- 
mittee of the board, to which was 
delegated certain powers during 
the summer vacation. Whether it 
has this particular power remains 
to be seen. 

Ella Flagg Young, superintendent 
of schools, is not enthusiastic over 
the proposed inquiry. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Howe Britton also objects to 
it because of the lack of proper 


representation of women on the 
proposed commission. 
To get the situation clear, it 


should be recited that the first in- 
vestigation began with the alder- 


men. The Buck subcommittee 
Started out to investigate. That 
was blocked by the mayor’s veto. 


The school trustees were opposed 
inquiry. Then the 
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senate, by a peculiar method, orig- 
inated an investigation. 


Inquiry No. 3 was proposed by 
the school board itself. It wanted 
an audit and survey. To get a firm 
of auditors, accountants and sys- 
temizing experts the following were 
selected by the board: Public ef- 
ficiency commission of Chicago, 
Julius Rosenwald, president; As- 
sociation of Commerce, Charles L. 
Dering, president; City Club, Allen 
B. Pond, president; Commercial 
Club, John W. Scott, president; 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
S. M. Hastings, president; Chicago 
Federation of Labor, John Fitz- 
patrick, president, and Woman's 
City Club, Mary E. McDowell. 


This committee said it “would 
welcome the opportunity of making 
a complete survey of the public 
school system, ...including such re- 
commendations for administrative, 
educational and other structural 
changes as their study proved per- 
tinent and their judgment deter- 
mined wise.” 
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e buildings and grounds com- 
by the adoption of a 
tion of Trustee Rothmann, a 
that the board will welcome ‘the 
making by experienced,  disinter- 
ested educational and Civic . 
izations of a complete. study of the 
school system” and * will aid therein 
to the utmost of its power. 


But the trustees would add to a 
committee the presidents of t f 
Citizens’ Association, University © 
Chicago, University _of Illinois, 
Northwestern University, Armour 
Institute and the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction. 


Mrs. Britton thought that more 
women should be placed. on the 
commission. Trustee Rothmann 
said he was sorry that the sex ques- 
tion had been raised. He ex- 
plained that the persons were se- 
lected because they were presidents 
of the organizations—“not because 
they were men.” 

“Mrs. Emmons Blaine and Mrs. 
Cooley have done more for edu- 
cation than the three university 
presidents named,” Mrs. Young 1s 
said by a trustee to haye remarked. 
“This is the Cooley . (vocational) 
bill all over again.” 


This commission is framed along 
the lines of the Harper commission, 
which investigated the school sys- 
tem fifteen years ago. 


It has taken the school trustees 
two months to get to the point of 
publicly declaring for this sort of 
an inquiry. This is called a study; 
what the board ‘needs is a thorough 
investigation. 


KENTUCKY. 


PADUCAH. The McCracken 
County teachers closed a most suc- 
cessful institute here last month. 
Its success was ‘largely due to care- 
ful preparations by Superintendent 
M. V. Miller. The institute, in a 
set of resolutions drawn up by 
Chairman O. F. McKeage, went on 
record for State-wide prohibition, 
“in the interest of the welfare of 
the children of this county.” 


OHIO. 


SUNBURY. The County Normal 
School will be located at Sunbury 
and arrangements have been com- 
pleted for opening the school in 
September. The school will occupy 
rooms in the public school building, 
and will be in session during the 
regular school year, and those who 
expect to enter teaching will be 
enabled to secure the normal train- 
ing which is now a requirement for 


certification, without leaving the 
county. 
Upon the recommendation of 


County Superintendent Paul M. 
Lybarger, the Sunbury Board of 
Education employed as Director of 
the Normal School, Miss May Mc- 
Clane, who for the past year has 
been director of the Ansonia Nor- 
mal in Darke County. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The three state 
officials, trustees of the state teach- 
ers’ pension fund, have held a preli- 
minary session but did not transact 
any business as the board will be 
completed in October by the election 
of two teachers by the teachers 
joining the fund. C.G. Schulz, state 
superintendent, Attorney General 
Lyndon A. Smith and State Auditor 
J. A. O. Preus are members of the 
board. They are expecting a legal 
attack on the law and some doubt 
was expressed today as to whether 
the courts would sustain it, in view 
of decisions of other states on 
similar statutes. 


The law creates a “teachers’ in- 
surance and retirement fund,” and 
doubt is expressed whether the 
state has the right to enter an in- 
surance business. If it was called 
simply a “pension fund” the law 
would be stronger, officials say. 
Another problem facing the board 
is financial. Old teachers need not 
join the fund and many will not do 
so. Its only certain revenue is from 
new teachers and from a tax of 
one-twentieth of a mill on property 
outside the large cities, which have 
their own pension systems. This 
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tax will yield something more than 
$70,000 a year. 


_ Twelve applications are already 
in from teachers entitled to retire 
on pensions, and a dozen more for- 
mer teachers have written in to ask 
whether they can resume teaching 
and get credit for their past service, 
so as to retire in a_ short time. 
Many such questions will have to 
be passed upon by C. L. Hilton, 
assistant attorney general, who has. 
been designated as special attorney 
for the board. There are about 12,- 
000 teachers in the state eligible to 
join the association, but all now en- 
rolled as teachers have until Sept- 
ember 1, 1917, to make up their 
minds to join. All teachers begin- 
ning service are required to join. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN BERNARDINO. The high 
school group of buildings is most 
attractive in appearance, is most ef- 
fectively situated, and lacks nothing 
that can make for effectiveness in 
equipment. 

SAN FRANCISCO. “Religious 
Education and the New World Or- 
der” will be the central theme at the 
International Congress of Religious 
Education, which will be held in 
Oakland, Aug. 27 to 29, under the 
auspices of the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition. This con- 
gress will follow the convention of 
the National Education Association. 

More than 2,000 religious leaders 
and educators from all sections of 
the country are expected to attend 
the religious conference, while the 
program will contain the names of 
many of the most prominent men in 
America. Three sessions will be 


held daily at the Oakland Civic Au- 
ditorium 


Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Winnetka, 
Iil., Rev. H. B. Mowbray, San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., and Rev. j. A. Baber, 
Long Beach, Cal., will be the speak- 
ers at the opening session, at.which 
time Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler of 
the University of California will 
welcome the delegates and visitors. 
Their subject will be “The Sunday. 
School as a School of Life.” 


In the afternoon the speakers will 
be Bishop William Ford Nichols of 
San Francisco, and Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, whose sub- 
ject will be “Religious Leadership 
for the Future.” The night session 
will be held jointly with the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
the principal address will be deliv- 
ered by Dr. Henry Churchill King, 


president of Oberlin Colle e, 
“Education for World Livine” 
“Contribution of the Public 


Schools to Religious Progress” will 
be the subject Saturday morning 
for speeches by Dr. Henry F. Cope, 
Chicago ; Prof Charles Rugh, 
University of California. and Miss 
Margaret A. Slattery, of Boston. 
Saturday afternoon Presi 

William T. Foster of Reed Colleae 
Portland, will talk on “The Intel- 
lectual Emancipation of College 
Students”; President Charles F., 
Thwing, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, on “Parallels of Progress 
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MASSACHUSETTS | 


benefits provided in the law would 
probably be in the neighborhood of 15 
per cent. That the city should 
assume the burden of the difference 
cannot even be considered. 


New York’s first vocational 
school, which is to be erected 
by the city at the north- 


west corner of Lexington avenue 
and Twenty-second street, will cost 
$190,000 to build. The structure will 
be ten stories high, of brick and 
terra cotta. It will replace three 
dwellings, one of which has been 
the home of Magistrate Barlow for 
many years. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. The _ news- 


papers are devoting much space to 
the discussion of current develop- 
ments in this city’s public school 


system. In the Public Ledger 
“Sallie Wistar” says: 
“The problem which will con- 


front the Board of Education when 
it assembles in the early autumn is 
a serious one. The appointment ot 
a Superintendent of Public Schools 
in a city of more than 1,500,000 in- 
habitants is so important to the 
present and future welfare of the 
community, that not only each 
member of the board but such 
citizens as are seriously interested 
in education should employ the in- 
tervening time in a dispassionate 
study of the individual merits of 
possible candidates, and, above all, 
to the broad question of policy. 

It is the duty of every serious 
man and woman in this community 
who has any useful views. or in- 
formation upon the subject and is 
qualified to express an opinion to 
do so. But it is also the duty of 
the good citizen not to allow his or 
her judgment to become confused 
by outside interests that have little 
or no direct bearing upon the 
question at hand. To load down 
the issue with personal predilec- 
tions; to entangle it with other 
issues, whether of politics, race or 
sex, would be doing an injustice to 
the children and through them to 
the city, State and country. The 


matter before the Board of Edu- 
cation is simply to look for the 
best possible man or woman in the 
United States into whose hands 
may wisely be intrusted the devel- 
opment of our school system along 
safe, progressive and_ well-tried 
lines. 

Mrs. Rudolph Blankenburg, wife 
of the Mayor, last week issued a 
statement in which she declared 


there is no valid reason why a 
woman should not be elected su- 
perintendent of public schools of 


Philadelphia. Sex, she said, should 
not enter into the question. 

“Going a step farther, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Schoff, president of the 
Mothers’ Congress, said Dr. Lucy 
L. W. Wilson, head of the biolog- 
ical department of the Girls’ Nor- 
mal School, is the logical woman 
for the office. 


“Coincidently came strong 
expressions of disapproval of the 
movement for a woman as superin- 
tendent. Mrs. George W. Emlen 
and Mrs. Frederic Landstreet, 
members of the School Board of 
the 22d Division, opposed the idea 
of a woman in the superintendent’s 
chair, which, they maintained, 
should be occupied by a man. Mrs. 
Emlen, however, is strongly in fa- 
vor of the appointment of Miss 
Puncheon as successor to the late 
William T. Tilden as a member of 
the Board of Education. 


“In the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to the late Dr. William C. 
Jacobs, sex should not enter into 
the question,” said Mrs. Blanken- 
burg. “The person best quified to 
do the work should be selected. 

“There is no valid reason why a 
woman should not hold the posi- 
tion. Chicago has demonstrated 
the fact that a woman can perform 
the duties of the office to the entire 
satisfaction of the school board, 
the parents and pupils. I have the 
highest esteem for Mrs. Wilson, 
Miss Katherine Puncheon and 
Miss Margaret T. Maguire, who 
have been mentioned as_ possible 
candidates. and I believe that any 
one of them would render our 
schools excellent service.” 


DELAWARE. 

NEWARK. A _ most successful 
Summer School has been held at 
Delaware College closed August 6 
after a_ six-weeks’ session. Al- 
though the total enrollment about 
175 was not quite as large as last 
year the students were much better 


qualified than those of previous 
years. The difference in attend- 
ance was largely due to the fact 


that no student was admitted this 
year under sixteen years of age, 
while last year there were probably 
twenty-five below that age. : 

On account of the’ enforced 
absence of Dr. Charles A. Wagner, 
State commissioner of education, 
dean of the Summer School, Pro- 
fessor George E. Dutton looked 
after the details of the school most 
of the time and the success of the 
session is due in no small degree 
to the able and efficient manner in 
which all the details were arranged 
and carried out. This year prac- 
tically the entire enrollment com- 
pleted the six weeks remaining 
here for the examinations, thereby 
getting credit for their work on 
their teacher’s certificates. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 


DURANT. Over the protests of 
a delegation of Durant and Bryan 
county people, the state board of 
education at a_ special meeting 
declared “vacant” the presidency 
of the Southeastern State normal 
school at Durant, which was held 
by Prof. W. C. Canterbury. 

The delegation, which protested 
against his removal, was headed by 
State Senator J. T. McIntosh of 
Durant, and included several school 
superintendents from south- 
eastern part of the state. 

The resignation of Pres. U. J. 
Griffith of the Southwestern normal 
at Weatherford, which had likewise 
been requested, also was accepted. 
The case of President Lynn Glover 
of the University Preparatory 
school at Tonkawa, also under fire, 
was not considered. 
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No successors for the two 
removed presidents were selected. 
The board announced at the close 
of its session that it would gather 
again on August 26, and probably 
would attend to elections at that 
time. State Superintendent R. H. 
Wilson, who is in Kentucky on his 
vacation, will be back by then. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


SOUTH BEND. A very success- 
ful session of summer school for 
the city schools closed July 30, the 
third annual session. The enroll- 
ment was 2,734. 

Work was offered in all grades 
from the first through the high 
school. Special efforts were made 
to enable pupils to remove condi- 
tions received during the regular 
school year. 

The average daily attendance was 
2,023 and no week did the school 
fall below 1,800. The most regular 
attendance was found in the foreign 
districts. In fact, the percentage of 
attendance in these schools was as 
high as during the regular school 
year. 

Eighty-five teachers were em- 
ployed, with an average of twenty- 
three pupils per teacher. Work 
was considered successful in every 
way, and undoubtedly has become 
a part of the regular school year, in 
the opinion of L. J. Montgomery, 
the superintendent. 


ILLINOIS. 
OTTAWA. Since July 1 many 
school teachers in this county 


have begun to wonder how they 
shall go about getting on the elig- 
ible list for teachers’ pensions un- 
der the new law, which went into 
effect on that date. With great un- 
animity they sat down and wrote 


letters to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to get a few 
pointers. 


As a consequence the letters have 
been piling up in the superinten- 
dent’s office like bales of cotton. 
The office force couldn’t begin to at- 
tend to them, and R. C. Moore, who 
engineered the course of the bill 
through the general assembly, has 
been employed as a temporary secre- 
tary of the new teachers’ pension 
board. He is going through the let- 
ters as rapidly as possible, making 
up a lot of answers to question sug- 
gested by the various correspon- 
dents and preparing a pamphlet 
which will be published soon. The 
pamphlet is intended to answer all 
the questions that any intelligent 
teacher could possibly ask regard- 
ing the bill. 

Under the new law, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the 
State Auditor and the Secretary of 
State constitute the temporary 
teachers’ pension board. This 
board is to serve until next Decem- 
ber, when an election participated 
in by all teachers who are qualified 
to participate in the pension fund 
will be held and three trustees will 
be elected. 


Beginning January 1, the pension 
board will consist of the Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, the State 
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Treasurer and these three elective 
trustees. 


The temporary board must select 
a secretary and get the pension sys- 
tem in operation. All teachers must 
furnish credentials as to the length 
of their service and their eligibility 
to participate in the fund. The act 
leaves it to the temporary board to 
decide what these credentials shall 
be, and one of the first things the 
board will have to do will be to 
draw up blanks for this purpose. 
On satisfying the pension board as 
to their length of service the teach- 
ers will be required to pay in back 
dues for the period served. This 
money must be sent to the State 
Treasurer. 


A trust fund of nearly $100,000 for 
the education of deserving young 
men and women of Ottawa, was 
created in the will of Mrs. Delight 
E. H. Moore. Mrs. Moore, one of 
the city’s wealthiest women, died 
last month. 


The document fixes their stipend 
at no greater amount than $50 a 
year. It is the will of Mrs. Moore 
that income up to and including 
one-fourth of the total can be used 
toward educating young men” for 
the ministry. The residue can be 
used for completing the education 
of worthy applicants in whatever 
line they choose. Those benefiting 
under the terms of the endowment 
must be of some one of the protes- 
tant faiths. 


The fund is to be known as “The 
Delight Hossack Moore Trust Fund 
for the Education of Young Men 
and Young Women.” 

CHICAGO. Writing in the Chi- 
cago Herald of the latest Chicago 
schools inquiry, started July 30, 
Oscar E. Hewitt says: 

The trustees have started another 
inquiry of the public school system 
on its way. 

This, if it is made, 
“complete” investigation. 

The authorization granted 
by the buildings and grounds com- 
mittee of the board, to which was 
delegated certain powers during 
the summer vacation. Whether it 
has this particular power remains 
to be seen. 

Ella Flagg Young, superintendent 
of schools, is not enthusiastic over 
the proposed inquiry. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Howe Britton also objects to 
it because of the lack of proper 


is to be a 


representation of women on _ the 
proposed commission. 
To get the situation clear, it 


should be recited that the first in- 
vestigation began with the alder- 
men. The Buck subcommittee 
started out to investigate. That 


was blocked by the mayor’s veto. 
The school trustees were opposed 
inquiry. 
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senate, by a peculiar method, orig- 
inated an investigation. 


Inquiry No. 3 was proposed by 
the school board itself. It wanted 
an audit and survey. To get a firm 
of auditors, accountants and sys- 
temizing experts the following were 
selected by the board: Public ef- 
ficiency commission of Chicago, 
Tulius Rosenwald, president; As- 
sociation of Commerce, Charles L. 
Dering, president; City Club, Allen 
B. Pond, president; Commercial 
Club, John W. Scott, president; 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
S. M. Hastings, president; Chicago 
Federation of Labor, John Fitz- 
patrick, president, and Woman's 
City Club, Mary E. McDowell. 

This committee said it “would 
welcome the opportunity of making 
a complete survey of the public 
school system, ...including such re- 
commendations for administrative, 
educational and other structural 
changes as their study proved per- 
tinent and their judgment deter- 
mined wise.” 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies orn. 


New York, N. ¥ , 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


j D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col-, 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, 514 Journal Bidg, 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS EK. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTOP 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


ea 


The buildings and grounds com- 
mittee, by the adoption of a resolu- 
tion of Trustee Rothmann, declared 
that the board will welcome | the 
making by experienced, disinter- 
ested educational and civic. organ- 
izations of a complete study of the 
school system” and “will aid therein 
to the utmost of its power. 


But the trustees would add to the 
committee the presidents of the 
Citizens’ Association, University of 
Chicago, University ol Illinois, 
Northwestern University, Armour 
Institute and the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction. 


Mrs. Britton thought that more 
women should be placed on the 
commission. Trustee Rothmann 
said he was sorry that the sex ques- 
tion had been raised. He ex- 
plained that the persons were se- 
lected because they were presidents 
of the organizations—“not because 
they were men.” 

“Mrs. Emmons Blaine and Mrs. 
Cooley have done more for edu- 
cation than the three university 
presidents named,” Mrs. Young 1s 
said by a trustee to have remarked. 
“This is the Cooley (vocational) 
bill all over again.” 


This commission is framed along 
the lines of the Harper commission, 
which investigated the school sys- 
tem fifteen years ago. 


It has taken the school trustees 
two months to get to the point of 
publicly declaring for this sort of 
an inquiry. This is called a study; 
what the board needs is a thorough 
investigation. 


KENTUCKY. 


PADUCAH. The McCracken 
County teachers closed a most suc- 
cessful institute here last month. 
Its success was largely due to care- 
ful preparations by Superintendent 
M. V. Miller. The institute, in a 
set of resolutions drawn up by 
Chairman O. F. McKeage, went on 
record for State-wide prohibition, 
“in the interest of the welfare of 
the children of this county.” 


OHIO. 


SUNBURY. The County Normal 
School will be located at Sunbury 
and arrangements have been com- 
pleted for opening the school in 
September. The school will occupy 
rooms in the public school building, 
and will be in session during the 
regular school year, and those who 
expect to enter teaching will be 
enabled to secure the normal train- 
ing which is now a requirement for 
certification, without leaving the 
county. 


Upon the recommendation of 
County Superintendent Paul M. 
Lybarger, the Sunbury Board of 
Education employed as Director of 
the Normal School, Miss May Mc- 
Clane, who for the past year has 
been director of the Ansonia Nor- 
mal in Darke County. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. The three state 


officials, trustees of the state teach- 
ers’ pension fund, have held a preli- 
minary session but did not transact 
any business as the board will be 
completed in October by the election 
of two teachers by the teachers 
joining the fund. C.G. Schulz, state 
superintendent, Attorney General 
Lyndon A. Smith and State Auditor 
J. A, O. Preus are members of the 
board. They are expecting a legal 
attack on the law and some doubt 
was expressed today as to whether 
the courts would sustain it, in view 
of decisions of other states on 
similar statutes. 

The law creates a “teachers’ in- 
surance and retirement fund,” and 
doubt is expressed whether the 
state has the right to enter an in- 
surance business. If it was called 
simply a “pension fund” the law 
would be stronger, officials say. 
Another problem facing the board 
is financial. Old teachers need not 
join the fund and many will not do 
so. Its only certain revenue is from 
new teachers and from a tax of 
one-twentieth of a mill on property 
outside the large cities, which have 
their own pension systems. This 
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tax will yield something more than 
$70,000 a year. 


Twelve applications are already 
in from teachers entitled to retire 
on pensions, and a dozen more for- 
mer teachers have written in to ask 
whether they can resume teaching 
and get credit for their past service, 
so as to retire in a short time. 
Many such questions will have to 
be passed upon by C. L. Hilton, 
assistant attorney general, who has 
been designated as special attorney 
for the board. There are about 12.- 
000 teachers in the state eligible to 
join the association, but all now en- 
rolled as teachers have until Sept- 
ember 1, 1917, to make up their 
minds to join. All teachers begin- 
ning service are required to join. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN BERNARDINO. The high 
school group of buildings is most 
attractive in appearance, is most ef- 
fectively situated, and lacks nothing 
that can make for effectiveness in 
equipment. 

SAN FRANCISCO. “Religious 
Education and the New World Or- 
der” will be the central theme at the 
International Congress of Religious 
Education, which will be held in 
Oakland, Aug. 27 to 29, under the 
auspices of the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition. This con- 
gress will follow the convention of 
the National Education Association. 

More than 2,000 religious leaders 
and educators from all sections of 
the country are expected to attend 
the religious conference, while the 
program will contain the names of 
many of the most prominent men in 
America. Three sessions will be 
held daily at the Oakland Civie Au- 
ditorium 


Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Winnetka, 
Ill., Rev. H. B. Mowbray, San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., and Rev. J. A. Baber, 
Long Beach, Cal., will be the speak- 
ers at the opening session, at which 
time Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler of 
the University of California will 
welcome the delegates and visitors. 
Their subject will be “The Sunday 
School as a School of Life.” 

In the afternoon the speakers will 
be Bishop William Ford Nichols of 
San Francisco, and Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, whose sub- 
ject will be “Religious Leadership 
for the Future.” The night session 
will be held jointly with the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
the principal address will be deliy- 
ered by Dr. Henry Churchill King, 
president of Oberlin College. on 
“Education for World Living.” 

“Contribution of the Public 
Schools to Religious Progress” will 
be the subject Saturday morning 
for speeches by Dr. Henry F. Cope, 
Chicago; Prof Charles E. Rugh, 
University of California. and Miss 
Margaret A. Slattery, of Boston. 

Saturday afternoon President 
William T. Foster of Reed College, 
Portland. will talk on “The Intel- 
lectual Emancipation of College 
Students”; President Charles F. 


Thwing, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, on “Parallels of Progress 
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in Religion and Education,” and 
President W. B. Bizzell of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, on “The College Student and 
World Living.” ; 

Dr. Joseph Swain, president of 
Swarthmore College, will speak 
Saturday evening on “The Ideals of 
Napoleon or of Jesus of Nazareth, 
Which shall Prevail?” Dr. Sidney 
L. Gulick, of Japan, will speak at 
this session. 

The Council of State Departments 
of Education will hold a series of 
meetings beginning August 20, un- 
der the auspices of the Exposition. 
The Council of State Departments 
of Education was organized for the 
purpose of considering special ques- 
tions of educational administration 
and practice which are especially 
related to the functions of state de- 
partments. Commissioner Claxton 
will speak on “Lines of Co-oper- 
ation between the National Com- 
missioner of Education and the 
heads of State Departments”; T. H. 
Harris, State Superintendent of 
Schools, Louisiana, on “New Edu- 
cational Methods”; M. P. Shawkey, 
State Superintendent of Schools of 
West Virginia, on “Methods of Ex- 
changing Teachers among Widely 
Separated Sections of the Coun- 
try”; Hon. William Orr, Deputy 
State Commissioner of Education of 
Massachusetts, on “Relations Be- 
tween State Superintendents and 
State Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing.” Program for conference Aug- 
ust 24, Hon. C. G. Schultz, State Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Minne- 
sota, on “Training Teachers for 
Rural Schools”; C. P. Cary, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Wisconsin, 
on “Rural School Course of Study”; 
Hon. Frank W. Miller, State Super- 
intendent of schools of Ohio, on 
“Improving Rural Schools by Exten- 
sion Work.” The speakers at the 
session August 26 will include Miss 
Margaret E. Schallenberger, Com- 
missioner of Elementary Schools of 
California; Alvin N. White, State 
Superintendent of Schools for New 
Mexico and Miss Edith K. O. Clark, 
State Superintendent of Schools of 
Wyoming. 


MAGAZINE 


—The special features of the Au- 
gust “Review of Reviews are the 
graphic and succinct review of the 

rst year of the war, with a survey 
of the prospects for peace, by Frank 
A. Simonds; character sketches of 
Venizelos: Pilot of Greater Greece,” 
by T. Lothrop Stoddard, and “Enver 
Pasha: Turkish Patriot,” by Lewis 
R. Freeman; “The Chemists’ Side of 
the War” (showing how science is 
making Germany self-sustaining), by 
Hugo Schweitzer; “The Cost of a 
Year of War,” by Charles F. Speare: 
‘Mr. Bryan’s Position and World 
Peace,” by George F. Milton: “A 
Year of Cotton and Other Southern 
Crops,” by Edward Ingle; “The Ne- 
gro Exposition at Richmond,” by 
Plummer F. Jones; “Revising New 
York’s Constitution” (with portraits 
of the members of the convention in 
session at Albany), by W. B. Shaw, 
and “The Short Ballot and the New 
York Constitution,” by Frederick A. 
Cleveland. The editorial depart- 
ment, “The Progress of the World,” 
comments on the month's develop- 
ments throughout the world. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ONLY 
CHOICE 


candidates ready to step into vacant places often are rot forthe: ming. Seek 
teachers are held year after year in their positions if porsible and it sometimes 


happens that a teacher once started in a place and suceessfol from the begin- 
ning does not even recognize that a better opportunity is waiting — that these 
is always opportunity CANDIDATE A good part of Agency wok. is Tia- 
higher up fer choice S. ing out where such teachers are ard 
ranking them according to the opinions of those Capable of judging. 1tis aho essentin? to 
know schvols, how they are run, what kind of teachers fit beet inthem, andrecn. At this 
season schoeo!s still looking for teachers for September will do wellte contult the Agr sey that 
knows both teachers and schools, that is keeping close watch of changing tum 


READY. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y- 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, Sina ine resson 
is suggested by our own observations of thirty iT TELLS KOW. sBET 


years of the successes and failures of applications. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabesh Ave., Chiccge, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


mer addresses, and that is likely on application to have choice candidat«s 


TePratt Teachers’ Agency *° 


New York 
Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WH. 0. PRATT, Mer, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY rates 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, Gew- 

pom ote ‘orevery mtof instruction ; recommends good Bchools to pare: ts. Gall em 
or address 


Mrs. MH. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


4 y teacher forany desirable plece or 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor cepartment weak im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges im Pemm- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. For Tardhen 


information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & OG, 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A tlantim 


recommends teacher? ard has 
dreds of high grade positions (=p & 


$5,000) with excellent teachers. 
lished 1889. No charge to empiepemm, 
none for registration. If yok see @ 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agensy for — 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor Fifth Avenue, New York, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Principals and Superintend- & tae 


ents, in PublicSchools, Private OCKY 


Schools, Normal Schools and a ‘ 
Colleges. Write Us To-Day. BLDG 
WM. RUFFER, Manager 


AGENCY. EMPIR 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


lies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
btaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’v 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


Sup 
in 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHER 6 Beacon St. - Boston, lass. 
AGENCY ALVIN PBAss, 


Manager. 


WINSHIP 


Leng Distance Telephone, 
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STATEMENT 


InAccount with 


o/M. Yourself 


General Hospital 


YOURTOWN U.S.A. 


Jume 1.1915. 


Appen 


Hospital 


OLD BENEFITS 
(Still Offered) 


$100 A Month when you are disabled in a travel 
accident. 


$2,000 For Accidental Death due to travel. 


$100 Identification Benefit and valuable gold and 
_ enamel identification pin FREE to every policy 
holder. 


$50 A Month for ordinary accident, sickness or 
quarantine. 


$1,000 for ordinary accidental death. 


The T. C. U. pays full benefits during vacations. 
Larger Benefits If Desired. 


The T. C. U. has always held the re- 
cord for giving Teachers the most com- 


plete and most satisfactory protection 
against loss of savings and loss of income 
caused by accident, sickness or quaran- 
tine. These additional benefits make ii 
more worth your while than ever to 


SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION AND 
PROVIDE YOURSELF WITH THIS 
PROTECTION NOW! 


Only $7 to November 1st. 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 
PAID BY THE T.C. U. 


The T. C, U., the National Organization for Teachers, has grown so rapidly 

during the past three years that the operating expensés per capita have been re- 

duced and we are giving our policy holders the advantage of this reduction by 
providing new and additional benefits for the same premium. 


Ag 


NEW AND ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


Hospital Benefits: 
When you are ill and taken to a hospital the T. C. U. 
will pay you the full monthly sick benefits PLUS 
TWENTY PER CENT; e.g., if your policy calls for 
$50 a month, the T. C. U. will pay you $60 a Month 
when you are confined in a hospital. 
Surgical Operation Bsenefits: 
When your sicknes, or accident requires a surgical 
operation the T.C. U. will (in addition to all other 
benefits) pay you the following operation-fees: 


Appendicitis $25 Laryngotomy $15 

Bronchotomy $15 Mastoiditis $25 

Goitre 25 Tetanus (injection) $25 

Hydrophobia $25 Tonsils (removed) 
Kidney trouble - $25 


(And many others enumerated in your policy) 


T.C.U. 


Dept. J. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Send me, without obligation, 
full information regarding your 
new and additional benefits. 
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